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{ THE BEST ROUTE 7 CALIFORN} 


FOR COMFORTABLE TRAVEL facilisis be 
AND PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


From the EAST to the WEST GRAND CANON 
Between New York and California Tickets Allow Stop-Over Privileges 


Parties will leave New York, Boston, and 
is the Philadelphia, etc., in May and June, and in- 


clude the Grand Cafion, the most stupendous 
SOUTHER? Pp CIFIC natural wonder in the world, Riverside, Red- 


lands, Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 


1 Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, San Rafael, 
SUN NN eT "ROUTE San Francisco, Yosemite Valley, etc. There is 


a choice of return routes, with opportunities to 






































VIA NEW ORLEANS visit the Cafions and Gorges of Colorado, 
A comfortable sea trip from New York, a brief stop at quaint New Orleans, Alaska, the Canadian Rockies, Yellowstone 
thence in latest dining, observation, and sleeping cars, traversing the South-west, Park, etc. Business men and their families and 
with its rice, cotton, and sugar plantations, its immense oil fields; through ladies can see all important points traveling 
Houston and historic San Antonio, on to Los Angeles and the road of a comfortably and being relieved of every care. 
thousand wonders, passing for miles in full view of the Pacific Ocean on one OTHER TOURS = wrentcgt a ee Yei- 
side, and acres of fragrant flowers and orange groves on the other. Semete, Jaman, Avenel mh Worl d, Hawaii, ete 
SEND FOR LITERATURE—FREE Railroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. 
Boston, 170 Washington St. Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut St. New York, 349 Broadway,. Send for book, mentioning information desired. 


x 1 Broadway. Baltimore, Piper Building, Baltimore St. Syracuse, 212 West Washington St.’ a R AYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
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1005 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Park Bldg., Pittsburg 
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SOnO0n AN IDEAL VACATION 4 

i i i vi i isi Sail f New York June 20th) 70 PAYS a 

Did you ever stop to think that the wisest and best people of the United States visit Seearae flow task aaiean on f $175 Ei 
Europe with us? There must be a reason for it! If you are interested, ACT. || rirst class accommodations. University Leadership. Write q 
Write us for for Announcement Y-TRAVEL, and Itinerary. a 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRA e 

“EUROPE IN 1906”’ 199 CLARENDON STREET, BosTox. i 

It is as full of valuable information as an egg is full of meat, HIGH GRADE. SPRING and a. 


REMEMBER, EVERYTHING THE BEST and STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 08% <0 SUMMER TOURS. _ Small alec 
s? Desaistive booklet on application. 


By mail free to any address x 
“ <i "0° @ THE EAGER TOURS x 
an 650 Union Trust Building bs 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 650 Union Trust B & 


25 Union Square, New York; 306 Washington Street, Boston ; - 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Park Building, Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. % 


30 Tours to Europe . 


under superior management; exceptional advantages; 
sand “Tours” Around nd the Wari, Annual Oriental Cruise in 


PRANK OG, CLARK, ee SROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

FREE MAP of Europe for travelers, giving at 
a glance the best itineraries and most 

desirable means. Write for it. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 199 Clarendon St., Boston 


































ALTHOUSE'S 
FOREIGN TOURS 


Annual Spring and Summer Mediterranean Tours 
sail April 28th and July 16th, visiting Italy, Continental 
Countries and Great Britain. 

Annual Long Summer Tour with Variations sails 
June 30th—(Irish Preliminary Tour, June 16th) 
visiting Great Britain and Continental Countries, in- 
cluding Austria and Hungary; 

Norway-Sweden Tour de Luxe sails June 14. 

Mid-Summer Tour sails July 18th, visiting Conti- 
nent, Great Britain. Select limited parties, Everything 
first-class. Superiorleadership. No extras. lllustrated 
Booklet with itineraries mailed free. 











June 23, ViaGibraltar. 14th party. Highest 

testimonials. Moderate price. Send for 

illustrated books, maps, etc. W. A. JOHNSON, 
214 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


AULTS: 
penieeatinnes FoR a A Summer in Foreign Lands , Mediterranean 


route.~ Limited 
privste arrangements first-class. Four vacancies, 
Hee Te PANTLIND, 790Prospect St., Cleveland. 

















JOHN W. ALTHOUSE, 716 CHESTNUT ST.. 
* PHILADELPHIA: 





sodenennent: little book that tells you just how to“ go 
it alone,” and take 75-day tour, every detail expense Select two months’ Summer Tour. $ ‘ 
for nr $288 past postpadd, 50c, Rolling Stone Ciub, 35 Bell Bidg., urop sonal moor. J rm gmc — 


COPLEY Best of Europe mple, Watertown Z, Mass. 
vinestvizen $350 = 
TOURS “Inctusive Price Europe tee heater sanjwae's wae |The Traveler’s Handbeok 


$ Ll : “ Europe on $4 a Day,” by Charles Newton Hood. The 














Inclusive Price dress Dr. M. Kugler, 426 Walnut 








Inexpensive but not mean; Brief but not hurried ; amet. Seestnmntes Ohio. for Transatlantic Tourists 
Scholarly but not technical. 
Write for Copley A: , i ie: By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
nte tor Copley Announcemen Babcock European Tour, $875, inclusive, sailing July A practical book prepared on new lines for travelers 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 199 Clarendon St., Boston | 5th, and visiting Denmark, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzer- in ™ weg a ere. Full of ssenesions “4 
i to such perplexing matters as shopping, hotels, 
AMESTOWN, citi Banenk. abanteion land, France. Three vacancies. 1187 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. regar' perp g matters as pping, 


tips, foreign usages, etiquette, and many other details 
Hotel and 8 new Cot tages, furnished. Charming o! sonkaend ad ‘ J 


location on sh fN tt Bay; 15 min. to New- 
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; Twenty-fifth season of uninterrupted 
TRAVE > ihe 28 gy re Rogen Compr map nes Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightecoing under ex- 
; — » lta hee Bas wi a ~*~ ag pert guidance. Limited parties, All arrangements FUR MEN WHO THINK AND aur 
LOVER xcursions, the ine ‘aris, London, first class. ogee | ged ftgenaet for small 
Coaching trips in English & Scottish Lakes. 


S845 private parties. DR. and MRS. HOWARD | _“ The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. ; 
TOUR Travel Club, N M pe eS , $450, American | g, AINE, 148 Ridge Street. “Glens Palle. N. W. | Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. ” 
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NTLEMEN = 
- T bave looked over your book of Toasts 
and Tributes, and it is FINE. (And I bought 
and paid for my copy, too!) I wish that it had 
been produced years < It would have saved 
me lots of trouble. No after-dinner speaker 
ean afford to be without it. Lhope you'll sell 


a million copies. Weainteiie: 
SIMEON FORD. 


TOASTS ano TRIBUTES 


By Arthur Gray 
Book of the Awakening Social Season— 
~ bi Book of the Hour ! 
Toasts to Easter Brides 
Toasts to Bibliomaniacs 
Toasts to Thrifty Housewives 
And Tributes to All Humanity 


A most convenient, delightful volume of 1200 
toasts, covering over 300 pages, adapted to all oc- 
easions — the best collection of noted toasts of all 
periods ever compiled, embracing the after-dinner 
wit from Ptolemy to now — collected and arranged 
in scholarly fashion for perusal, for pleasure or 
ready reference. It is the only book of toasts that 
has been adopted by public libraries and endorsed 
by such men as Ford and Depew. 

For sale at your bookseller’s, or will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


In Cloth, gilt top, $1.25 
Limp Leather, $2.0 


0 
ROHDE & HASKINS CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
16 Cortlandt St., - New York. 


Oratory and after-dinner speaking differ as 
the broadsword and the dagger. One is pon- 
derous and slow, the other strikes quick and 
straight to the brain or heart 

JOB E. HEDGES. 




















‘ HERBERT BROWN 
The most thrilling and fascinating book published 
under copyright within the last decade 


Sec’y American Christian Convention, Rev. J. F. 
Burnett, D.D., says: “I place that masterpiece, ‘Herbert 
Brown,’ at the center, circumference, top and bottom. I cannot 
tuo strongly commendit. . . . I have not at any time read a 
book with such undivided attention and interest." 

320 pp., cloth, gold title, gilt top, illustrated, (prepaid) 
$1.10. Beautiful Motiled Leather, $2.00 


SENTINEL (Book Dep't), LINCOLN, KANSAS 


Plato—Immortality 


His life; the argument ; big type; 
dainty cloth binding, 15e., or in paper, $c., as a sample. 
“ Bargains in Worth While Books :” big catalogue free, Any 
book supplied—lowest prices anywhere, 
The Ideal Cyclopedia ; one of the largest and latest made, 
best for use of any at any price, 4th the cost of others. 
ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 423 Bible House, New York 








THE TWO LEADING BOOKS ON RAILROAD RATES 





AMERICAN THE HEART OF 
RAILROAD RATES THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


By By 
JUDGE WALTER C. NOYES PROF. FRANK PARSONS 


A history of railroad discrimination in the United 
‘We know of no book which will give the lay reader States by one who has studied and investigated the 





so clear and so authoritative a statement of the funda- relations between the railroads and the public for 
mental legal principles which must govern in the de- twenty years. A book that fully reveals the facts in 
termination of the pending question concerning govern- reference to railroad favoritism and discusses proposed 
ment regulation of railway rates.’’—Outlook, New York remedies. 

3d Printing. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.64. Just ready. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.64. 





LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston 











































UILDING THE 
HOME LIBRARY 


The first and most important point is 
to select the right books —then buy 
systematically until your library is 
equipped with books worthy a place in 
your home. Our pamphlet, ‘‘ Building 
the Home Library,’’ treats this sub- 
ject fully and will be sent free for the 
asking. In addition we will send free 
of charge a handsome etching of the 
**Six American Authors,’’ suitable 
for framing, and particulars of several 
Introductory Offers. We offer two 
Special Propositions enabling you to 
obtain a handsome bookcase in quar- 
tered golden oak or weathered oak, 
free. Send your name and address on 
this blank, 





L.D 4-14-6,, 





HoucxTon, MiFFiin & Co. 
4 Park St., Boston, 85 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Closing-Out Sale 


OF THE 


World’s Best Music 


HE few remaining sets—now offered at a greatly reduced price—are positively the 
last of the World’s Best Music. The publishers believe that it is now 
sufficiently well known to be sold by agents at the full price, hence arrange- 

ments have been made to begin the subscription canvass at once. The popularity 
of this work has exceeded that of any similar publication ever printed, either 
in this country or Europe. Fifty thousand music-loving Americans own and love it. 
If you have long been intending to buy ao not miss this final opportunity. 


Contents 


The World’s Best Music contains 
Over 2000 pages of sheet music which 
would cost, if purchased one piece at a 
time, more than $200. There are 300 
instrumental selections by the greatest 
composers— Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, 
Sullivan, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, 

- Strauss, Gounod, DeKoven, etc. These 
include popular and operatic melodies, 
dances, marches, classic and romantic 
piano music, etc. The vocal section 
contains 300 best old and new songs, 
duets, trios, and quartets. 

The library consists of eight beauti- 
fully bound volumes that open flat at the 
piano; almost sheet music size, yet light 
and easy to handle. Besides the music 

it contains hundreds of biographies of musicians, 

with portraits and many handsome chromatic art plates 

2,200 Pages in many colors. Itis the most complete collection of musical 

masterpieces in existence. In its preparation twenty editors, such as Victor Herbert, Reginald DeKoven, Louis R. 

Dressler, Fanny Morris Smith, etc., have assisted, 400 great composers are represented by their best but not 

necessarily their most difficult works. It also contains over 100 new and copyright selections by American composers. 


Great Reduction in Price 


During the past season a few sets have accumulated in our stock room in a slightly 
damaged condition; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent their 
shipment as perfect stock at the regular prices. Rather than rebind such a small lot we 
have decided to close them out at about what they would be worth to us with 
the covers torn off—and ‘on small monthly payments, If the accompanying 
coupon is mailed promptly you will be in time to secure one of these sets. 
Those bound in cloth we offer at $16.50 (regular price $48), and those in 
half leather at $19.50 (regular price $56). These sets are practicallyas 3» a 
good as new. Here and there a binding may be slightly rubbed, but s. ws y - 


















5, SP ae grighe WO 
there are no torn pages and the defects are scarcely noticeable, RS 4s ‘oes % SY 
VF PSO. 
FOR FIVE DAYS *° sist cesiotion Ss Sige ee" 
of this superb library Ay F MMOS” 
will be as convincing as a personal examination of the “3 Cat ¥ < 


books themselves. Therefore, we wish to send you a set for five days’ 
inspection, charges prepaid. If for any reasonit fails to give satisfaction, 
you may return it at our expense. No deposit is required, you incur no 
risk or expense, and are under no obligation to purchase unless 
thoroughly satisfied. This shows our confidence in the work, 


The University Society, 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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him into contact."-—Mew York Herald. 


ambition.”——Boston Herald. 


Just Published, 


LINCOLN 


Master of Men 
BY ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


“Mr. Rothschild has succeeded in finding a new standpoint from 
which to view the man who saved the Union. He shows how from 
the inglorious beginning to the glorious end of his career Abraham 
Lincoln successively dominated every man and every circle of men with whom fate threw 


“It is clear, vigorous and an unusually readable book the particular purpose of which is 
to demonstrate especially one quality—the quality of mastership in dealing with other men. 
This story of matches of character, mental and moral, between Lincoln and other single men 
of high ability and national prestige also bent on mastery, is likewise, of course, a story of 
their character and action, and we obtain from it a sharp impression of their qualities and 


$3.00 Net. PostPaip $3.17. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 











ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By Prof. JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President of the Society for Psychical Research. 
A comprehensive account of the Investigation of Crys- 
tal Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, Appari- 
tions, Premonitions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phe- 
nomena, &c., by that eminent group of scientific men 
composing the Council of the Society for Psychical 

Research. Also by the same author : 


SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Prof. William James, Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, Prof. Stewick, Prof. Newbold, F. 
W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, art others, in their inves- 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena. 
$1.50 net, each. By mail $1.62 each. 
Herbert B. Turner & Co., Publisher, Boston. 











BOYS! 


LOOK WHAT YOU’RE MISSING 


Here’s a letter we received recently: 





» South Carolina, March 31, 1906. 
Literary Digest, New York. 

Srrs :—I send check for one dollar and five cents for 
15 additional copies, making 70 copies for next week. 
My watch is helping me sell t e Dicest. I started at 
3:30 yesterday P.M.and finished by 12 M. to-day and 
did not have enough to supply my customers. Yours 


for business, LAURIE BOGGS 


This boy has just won a Gold Watch and 
Fob for selling copies of Tue Lirgrary Dicest 
in his home town. 


WHY CAN'T YOU DO LIKEWISE? 

We allow a Liberal Cash Commission 
on each copy and give many good Pre- 
miums besides, as the above letter testifies. 
The work is easy and by our system any 
boy can make money and get the rewards 
for merely making the effort. WE START 
YOU FREE. 


Write to-day for particulars to 
Boy Department, The Literary Digest 
44 East 23d Street, New York City 








TRILOGY OF PARIS LIFE 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


HOW PARIS AMUSES ITSELF 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme 
in the capital of the world’s fun. 


** To go through its pages is like whirling along in a 
fiacre through the boulevards, beside the quays, and 
across the river, getting the whole panoramic effect of 
the most wonderful city in the world.”—Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck. 


**It makes no difference at what page it is opened, 
there is much gaity and mirth in waiting.’”—Wash- 








ington Post. 


6 color plates, 16 full-page half-tone iuserts, 58 full-page 
text drawings, 55 a and smaller text drawings by 
the author and several French artists, including SANCHA, 
GALANIZ, CARDONA, SUNYER, MICHAEL, PERENET, and 
PEZILLA. 12mo, cloth. Handsome cover design. $1.50. 


THE REAL LATIN QUARTER 


Captivating and realistic glimpses of the inner- 
most life and characters of the famous Bohemia 
of Paris—its grisettes, students, models, balls, 
studios, etc. 

‘* Makes the Latin Quarter very real and still invests 
it with interest and charm.”—Frederick Dielman, 
President National Academy of Design. 

‘* A true picture of the Latin Quarter as I knew it.” 
—Ernest Thompson Seton. 
aia It is like a trip to Paris.’—Charles Dana Gib- 

ne. 

About 100 original drawings and camera snap-shots by 
the author, a water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, and two caricatures in color by the celebrated 
French caricaturist, Sancha. 12mo, cloth. $1.20. 


PARISIANS OUT OF DOORS 


In his delightfully off-hand informal style the 
author pictures every form of out-of-door amuse- 
ments in and about the capital of the world’s fun. 

Frederic Remington says: ‘‘ Smith’s delightful- 
ly sympathetic Paris [Parisians Out of Doors] would 
make a wooden Indian part with his cigars.” 

** Altogether delightful in its wanderings and its 
chattiness and its drawings.”—New York World. 

‘*This volume comes like a fresh whiff from the 
boulevards of the gay city. There isa nectar in every 
pareeraph that exhilarates.”—World-News, Cleve- 
and. 








oy 


..-Avolume of unfailing interest. Its pages as 
enlivening as French wine.”—Boston Advertiser. 

With numerous drawings and photographs by the author 
and a water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkinscn Smith. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 

















JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


Seeing. volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. B 
unk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New Yor 


mail, $1.07. 


ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, ANb 
OTHER STORIES. Three allegorical stories, by 
Leo Totstoy. Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages, illus- 

€ 


trated. 4oc, net. (Hour-Glass Series.) 
nalls Company, Pubs., New York. 
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THE 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most cop. 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of eve 
important form of human disease. It is written 
authorities of international reputation. With introduc. 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8yo 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. " 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
By Prof. Dr. HUGO MaGNnvs, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. 12mo, cloth 
214 pages. $1.00 net. . 


THE Psyciic TREATMENT 
OF Nervous DisorbERs 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
”, Dr. Pau Du Bots, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 

-D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
“ Les Psychoneurosis.”’ 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


Carsonic Acip Gas In MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
$1.00 gas. By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, 
.00 ne’ 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic Shr based on original 
investigations, representing the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. ROSENBACH, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the humap 

y. By Dr, Topy Coun, Nerve Specialist, Berlin, 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge — the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
Pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func. 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for mg aoa | rare 
these troubles. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORCE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tific standpoints, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this ee 7, physicians and laymen. By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp. $2.00. 


SPRINGS OF GHARACTER 


This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
a By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL . 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of man 
cases of illness, hel: or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear, concise manual of medical information giving 
with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 
study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
t-mortem examination. By Gustav SCHMIDT, M.D. . 
ocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1.00. 
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Two Captivating Stories 
FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


a 

















“Miss Kingsley is at her best in bright, gently 
uel ion oa not too long, like her ‘ ransfi r= 
ation of Miss Philura’; and her new sto [‘‘ The 
Singular Miss Smith ’’], which had a successful run in 
serial form before being put between covers, 
some of the qualities that made that a little mastere 


piece.”’—Christian Register, Boston. 


The Transfiguration 
of Miss Philura (sic) 


This clever story is based on the theory 
that every physical need and every desire 
of the human heart can be claimed and 
received from the “Encircling Good” by 
the true believer. 12mo, cloth, — 
binding. Frontispiece. 40 cts., postpai 

“DAINTY” 


“A dainty little story, and quite out of the common. 
It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can not 
fail to move tender feelings as wel as to cause 
smiles.”—Daily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 

“CLEVER” 

*¢ You can read it through in half an hour, and then 

you will want to read it again, because it is such a 


clever little picture of life from the most modern 
standpoint.”—Sz, Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“CHEERY” 
i ight, cheery, and original.”"— 
The Presiytor-Elerald, Cixcinnaty,O. 
“CAPTIVATING” 
“Tt is bright and racy.”—Lutheran Observer, 
Phila. 


“Very bright and captivating.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Needle’s Eye 


The hero of this story, born poor, comes 
into possession of great wealth, and de- 
votes his’ millions to the good of his less 
fortunate fellow-men. The scenes, many 
of which are dramatic, alternate between 
country and city. The situations sparkle 
with humor and glow with pathos. 12mo, 
cloth, 386 pages, illustrated. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

“STRONG HEART INTEREST” 

* The Story is full of the power and charm of true 
fiction, having a strong heart interest and a plot of 


subtle and convincing character. Itis finely written, 
too.” —Philadelphia Item. 


“GENUINE HUMAN INTEREST” 


“Tt is an interesting and powerful story, full of 
genuine human interest. In every scene the author 
is convincing in her fidelity to nature. The novel 
— to the thoughtful and ee ote mind, and 
will be read with pleasure and satisfaction.” —The 
Scotsman. 


“PURE AND WHOLESOME” 


“This is a A ene: wholesome story written in a 

simple style. It is permeated by a noble spirit, and 

its ee are the highest.”—TZhe Arena, New 
ork, 
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BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 
New and original principles for effective public 
eee. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cts. 
“He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” — Pittsburg Chronicle. 
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The Lost geass: cra 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
BEST BOOKS ON RELIGION, MORALITY AND LETTERS 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


(Translated by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D.) 
IN PERIL OF CHANGE 


is forceful arraingment 0: 
g, etc.; essays on Th hemy o 
cago and Francis,” serve to make this volume 
Sociology, religion and literature are consiclered 

eamest thinker, $1.50 net. 


Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity _ _ 
by C. F, S Matomen, Mr. The author is one of i a I 
i t terature, 
cor bet eacc ‘a Kiplin, his strecatons of Henley, by Edward Howard Griggs. ‘Ten closely integrated essays in- 

e le 


MORAL EDUCATION 


by Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Theology at the University | by Edward Howard Griggs. A discussion of the whole problem ° 
of Berlin e author sums up forty years of critical research in i ! - 

the beginnings of Christianity from an_all-inclusive viewpoint. | means through which that aim can be attained. This book 
le is the test liberal theologian in Europe and this bold ex- | should be studied : 
Tession of his thought is too important a contribution to be over- | best book of its kind yet written in America.""—Literary Digest. 
me by anyone interested in modern religions investigation. 


all the 


moral education; its aim in relation to our society an 
by every parent and teacher. “* It is easily the 


“* Easily the most profound, searc and practical that 
$1.75 net. been written in this country and which, from the same qualities 
. . . will not be teasily di in its primacy.” —Cleveland 

Leader. $2.00 net. 
‘ THE NEW HUMANISM 
Studies !n Personal and Social Development 

tegra 

é terpreting the modern spirit and developing the ideals of the new 
a notable one. | ethical and social humanism which occupies, in our time the place 
by a keen and | held by the esthetic and intellectual humanism in 
Renaissance. $1.50 net. 
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—Positively the Last— 
Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Three years have now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare, and 


of the 


in that time three large and entire editions of the work have 
been distributed through our Library Club. The pastis a 
record of phenomenal success, the popularity of the work 
is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase another 
edition were we able to secureit at previous figures, We are, 
however, unable to make satisfactory terms with the pub- 
lisher, who wants to sell the books through agents at the 
full price, and we are reluctantly compelled to announce 
this as positively the last of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare. 


bows At Sheet Prices 


We find afewsets left on hand of the half-leather edition 
which are either slightly discolored from exposure in the 
show window or a little rubbed from handling, but the 
damage is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our in- 
spector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, 
so we will close them out for what they are worth to us 
with their covers torn off. 


No Other Edition Contains 


TOPICAL INDEX ? By means of which notes for the general reader, and crit cal 
the reader can find any desired passage in notes for the student and scholar, 
the plays and poems. preety He giving a full story of 
CRITICAL COMMENTS, explaining the each play in interesting, readable prose. 
plays and characters; selected from the STUDY METHODS, consisting of study 
writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars pomp ange and suggestions,—the idea be- 
GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING EACH ing to furnish a complete college course 


PLAY, so that you do not have to turn ba ye ‘ARE, by Dr 

pene pe volume ty find the meaning Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by 

of every obscure word. Bagehot, Stephen, and other distinguished 
TWO SETS OF NOTES: Explanatory Shakespearean scholars and critics. 


The BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes 








—a play to a volume—contains 7000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates 
in colors and 4oo other illustrations, The volumes are 7x5 inches— 
just right for easy handling. The price of the work sold through 
agents is $42.00. WE OFFER THIS FINAL END OF A LARG: 
EDITION AT $23.00 toclose them out, 


FREE—For 5 Days 


Nothing that we can say about the Booklovers’ 
can be as convincing as a personal examina- 
tion of the books. We will send you the set 
transportation prepaid—allow you ample 
time for its examination; and if for any 
reason it fails to give you satisfaction 
you may return it at our expense. No 
deposit is required—and you incur 
neither risk nor expense in doing this 
—nor are you under obligation to 
purchase unless thoroughly sat- 
isfied. All you need to do is 
to fill up and return the ac- 
companying coupon. 

SIEGEL COOPER CO. 

NEW YORK. 
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‘ SIEGEL 
= COOPER CO. 
fs NEW YORK 


Please send on ap- 
roval, prepaid, set 
of Booklovers’Shake- 
s ngpeare in half leather 
inding,at your specia 
AY price of $23.00. If thé set 
Y’ is satisfactory, 1 will pay 
$1.00 within five days after 
receipt of books and $2.00 4 
month thereafter for Il 
& months. If itis not satisfactory 
’ fam tonotify you without delay 
and hold the set subject to your 
order. Title tothe bookstoremain 
in Siegel Cooper Oo, antil fully 
paid for. 
We employ no agents ye Lie 
brary Club transacts all its 
wn att by correspondence, Name 
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A GILT-EDGE A few dollars de- 
posited each week is 
INVESTMENT bound to multiply 
= rapidly. No legiti- 
mate investment is surer of a large profit 














than New York City real estate. In 
every section the value has jumped zo 
to 500 per cent. in the past few years 
—and it is still soaring. If you wish 
a beautiful home location or desire to 
invest a little money with no risk, you 
will never have a better chance than the 
present. But DO J7’ NOW, There 
are only 17 lots left for sale in this desir- 
able part of New York City. 


What Some of the Residents Think of Westerleigh 


A. N. HARRIS, Cashier, N. W. Harris &% Co., Bankers, 
New York City and Chicago, says: ‘*Westerleigh is beautifully 
| located, accessible to New York; healthful and an ideal place in 
Have now resided there more than 
j nine years, and I am glad that I selected it as a place of 


which to rear a family. 


| residence.’’ 


EDWIN MARKHAM, Author of «*The Man with the 
Hoe,”’ etc., says: **I have lived over five years at Westerleigh, 


a most charming suburb of New York City. 


picturesque, is on high ground and is cool in summer.’’ 


one week in October, 1905. 
Building (cost $100,000). 
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NEW YORK CITY LOTS 
AT A BARGAIN==22!y1z Lett 


No Interest==Free 
Life Insurance==8 


Monthly Payments 
Free ==$5.00 down and 


$1.00 per month 
on each $100.00 buysalotin 
WESTERLEIGH — the 
most attractive residential 
district in the Borough of 
Richmond, New York City. 





It is quiet and 





sell at present discount prices after this sale. 


RICHMOND Borough is the last of the 5 Boroughs of the City to experience the benefits ot 
All of the other Boroughs have had marvelous, unprecedented growth. 
to wait for Rapid Transit—new Ferry System, Tunnel—now completed. 
beginning to be felt.—Speculators, New York City syndicates and others are buying tracts of land 
in the interior of the Borough at 50 and 100 per cent. in advance of the prices of less than a 

More property has exchanged hands during the last six months than ever before 
Millions of dollars are being expended for new industries. 

stated that the ferries are 
1,000 additional houses would not sup- 
ply the demand of those who want to move to Richmond Borough.—WeEsTERLEIGH 


consolidation, 


year ago. 
during the same period. 
The Commissioner of Doeks and Ferries 
per cent. more passengers than one year ago. 


is the most attractive part of the Borough. 


B. F. FUNK, President 


OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY: 
I. K. FUNK (Pres. of Funk & Wagnalls Company), Treasurer 
ROBERT SCOTT, Secretary 


Readers of Tue LirerRary Digest are asked to mention the publicatiou wheu writing tu advertisers. 


EDWARD J. WHEELER, Editor Current Literature, 
says: ‘* Having resided in Westerleigh over ten years, and having, 
after two summers’ trial of it, purchased lots and built a house 
for my family, I have no regrets for my course. 
is an excellent place to make a home and rear a family.”’ 


PROF. C. I. ROBINSON, Chemist for the Standard Oil 
Co., Bayonne Works, says: «<I consider Staten Island one of 
the most picturesque spots about New York City, and Wester- 
leigh an ideal residence place. 
Westerleigh four years.”” 


Probably Your Last Chance--Do Not Delay 


More than 1,500 Lots in Westerleigh already sold. 102 Lots in Westerleigh sold during 
150 Houses built (more being built). 
Streets Paved. Granolithic Stone Sidewalks Laid. Sewers; City 
Water; Gas; Trolleys. 40 Minutes from the Office District, New York City —Fare 10 Cents. 


Only 17 Lots Left (all Choice Lots). Will sell at same Low Prices. 


The boom is just 


carrying 24 























This property THE OPPORTUNITY 
was bought am 
before the OF A LIFE-TIME 








boom in real — 
estate had got under way and when land 
in New York City was fully 50 per cent. 
cheaper than at present, This is the 
reason that lots in WESTERLEIGH 
can be sold so cheaply. .The New 
York Herald, March 28, 1906, says: 
‘©The demand for Staten Island real 
estate within a year has indicated that 
the stampede is coming and that before 
long every piece of available land will 
be improved. 
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I write this after I have lived in 


Large Public School 





No more to 





Richmond had 



















B. F. FUNK 
President 





NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION PARK 
COMPANY 
Westerleizh, West New 

Brighton, New York City 
Please send map of 
Westerleigh, list of unsold 
lots; special prices, terms and 
full information about free life 
insurance, and the 8 free monthly 
payments. Iam over 21 years of age 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS THE CHICAGO VOTE A STEP BACKWARD? 


OW that Chicago has voted itself municipal ownership of 
N street-railways, its own press, with one or two exceptions, 
are calling Chicago a fool and Mayor Dunne worse. The general 
cry of the Chicago papers to the voters seems to be, How could 
you? The fact that Mayor Dunne was elected on a municipal- 
ownership platform by a majority of more than 24,000 only serves 
these papers as a moral to point their tale that the people of Chi- 
cago are awakening from their dream. Now they would not even 
give him the 17,000 votes necessary for operation of the street- 
railways. Mayor Dunne, on the other hand, calls the vote a vic- 
tory, tho not a complete one, and the back hair of municipal own- 
ership, that he has so long pursued, seem to him visibly within his 
grasp. A year, two years—he has not yet formed his plans—and 
all will be well. But the endless war must go on. Meanwhile the 
press of the country at large, without undue excitement, are watch- 
ing Chicago’s experiment. There is that balm for which so large 
a portion of the dissatisfied public is crying. Chicago has it. 
What will she do with it ? 

The first of the two important propositions that Chicago voted 
upon last week on its “little ballot” was— 


“Proposed operation of street-railways by the city of Chicago: 
Shall the city of Chicago proceed to operate street-railways?” 


This question, to be answered affirmatively, required a three- 
fifths vote, or 138,702 ballots. It received but 120,911, thus falling 
short of the legal majority by 17,791. The other important ques- 
tion was: 


“Shall the ordinance entitled ‘An ordinance authorizing the city 
of Chicago to construct, acquire, purchase, own, and maintain 
street-railways within its corporate limits and providing the means 
therefor,’ passed by the City Council of said city on the 18th day 
of January, A.D. 1906, making provision for the issue of street-rail- 
way certificates not to exceed in amount $75,000,000, be ap- 
proved?” 


For this 110,008 votes were cast, carrying the measure by 3,339. 
The general policy of municipal ownership was also upheld by a 
majority of nearly 4,000. The vote gives Chicago the right toown 
the railways and to issue Mueller certificates to the sum of $75,- 
000,000 for purchase and maintenance, but not the right to operate. 
A look at the figures reveals the fact that nearly 11,000 more votes 
were cast for operation than for ownership, thus giving Mayor 
Dunne a moral, if not an actual, victory. Says the Chicago Z77i- 
une (Rep.), hotly: 


“Yesterday’s vote indicates that the people of Chicago are re- 
gaining their senses. They are gradually getting over the munici- 
pal-ownership delusion. If the question had been more fully 
discussed—if there had been only a little more courage and con- 
science in quarters where both might reasonably have been 
expected—the Mayor’s ordinance would have been overwhelmingly 
defeated and an end put to his pestiferous activity. 

“His ordinance has scratched through, and yet he has been de- 


feated. He did not set out to buy street-railroads with a view to 
leasing them to the old companies or to new ones, but to operate 
them, and get all the political advantage he could out of it. He 
has failed of his purpose. The people have pronounced against 
his policy.” 

This is the decline of Mayor Dunne, adds 7he Tribune. “ Next 
year’s election will record his fall.” The Chicago Chronicle(Rep.) 
glories in what it calls “the paradoxical situation” which it has 
foretold, and adds, “ Nothing could make the referendum craze 
appear more ridiculous than this situation”; it predicts, further- 
more, untold wo for municipal ownership. The Chicago Evening 
Post (Ind.) concludes “that the people of Chicago are tired of 
Mayor Dunne” and “that the desire for municipal operation is 
dying.” The Chicago Journal (Ind.) cries at Mayor Dunne in 
derision, “He is going to take the rabbit of prosperity out of the 
empty hat of municipal operation,” and brands his plans as 
“ absurd.” 

Most of these papers maintain that even if the courts hold valid 
the ordinance providing for the issuance of Mueller certificates, 
nobody is going to buy those certificates. They point to the fact 
that a syndicate composed of firms no less than J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. failed to dispose of a $100,000,000 
issue of Pennsylvania convertible bonds recently,so poor is 
the market now. The Chicago Dazly News (Ind.) says an encour- 
aging word to the Mayor and tells him that, “if he is capable of 
inaugurating a wise constructive policy to meet the traction situa- 
tion, now is the time for him to demonstrate it.” The Chicago 
Record-Herald (Ind.), too, encourages the Mayor. 

And the Mayor? He was disappointed not to get the full three- 
fifths majority for operation. But— 


“In view of the tremendous opposition to the municipal-owner- 
ship program in various quarters in this campaign, I regard the 
victory of the day as one upon which I may congratulate myself. 
All of the newspapers, with the exception of the Hearst papers and 
one other, which was non-committal, were bitterly arrayed against 
municipal ownership. 

“So was the regular Democratic organization, the chairman of 
the county central committee, and the rank and file of its workers 
being against me. The Republican organization was also in- 
structed to fight municipal ownership. Then the saloon issue 
tended to befog the situation. I am informed that saloon-keepers 
about to go out of business because of the increase of the license 
to $1,000 voted and used all their influence against municipal own- 
ership as a means of giving vent to their feelings. 

“JI am also informed by reliable persons that the workers of the 
regular Democratic organization stood outside of the polling-places 
with copies of the little ballot concealed in the palms of their 
hands. When a voter approached they would hold up the hand, 
showing the little ballot marked against the three propositions. 

“So, in view of all this varied and strenuous opposition, I be- 
lieve that I am entitled to look upon the result as a tremendously 
greater victory than it appears on its face.” 


Chicago will now “contribute to the sum of human knowledge” 
on certain burning questions, remarks the Philadglphia Press. 
The New York Zzmes is curious to know how much Mayor Dunne 
“supposes the Mueller certificates will be worth when placed upon 
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the market,” and the New York World is glad “the first great ex- 
periment in municipal ownership of street-car lines in America” is 
brought nearer. Evidently, concludes the New York Journal of 
Commerce,“ the rest of the country will have to wait some time 
for results of the Chicago experiment, but it will be interesting to 
watch its progress in the mean time.” 





THE PAN-AMERICAN TIE THAT BINDS. 


ECRETARY ROOT’S proposed visit to South America next 
July, to attend the Pan-American Congress at Rio Janeiro, is 
being eagerly explained by the newspapers. And this very eager- 
ness to explain brings home the fact that the inscrutable Secretary 
of State is not publishing all his reasons for the projected trip. 
The obvious purpose is, of course, to articulate more firmly, tho not 
more formally, the Monroe Doctrine. As the United States never 
enters into formal alliances, the most that can be done is to cement 
the friendship with Brazil, for instance, so perfectly that the result 
will be an extente cordiale almost tantamount to an alliance. As 
the Buffalo Express puts it: 

“It is not proposed that this alliance should be formal, tho it is 
to be none the less strong on that account, and to Brazil is to be 
committed the immediate care of the South-American republics. 
To the suggestion that Brazil does not fancy the Monroe Doctrine 
it is answered that the Government welcomes it, as it helps to 
maintain peace in those regions of politico-volcanic activity. In 
fact. if the United States will help a little, Brazil is said to be 
willing to formulate a Monroe Doctrine of its own and to assume 
the formal guardianship of its sister-republics.” 

In the mean while, adds Zhe Express, Secretary Root will urge 
“the united support of the Monroe Doctrine by all the nations of 
the world.” But until that universal recognition of the principle 
is assured, it would be better, some believe, to have Brazil in 
South America strongly subscribing to the Monroe Doctrine than 
for the United States to play a lone hand. An attempt will be 
made, it is expected, to stimulate increase of the navies among the 
Latin-American countries. If the Monroe Doctrine is to prove 
effective in a pinch, the Providence /ourna/ points out, “ we must 
be prepared to support it with ships and men.” Zhe Journal 
pursues: 

“Tt will not forever stand alone, resisting the encroachment of 
the European nations by some mysterious internal power. Ger- 
many gives her assent to it because the time for challenging it is 
not yetripe. France takes no exception to it because she is tradi- 
tionally our friend—and has no colonial aspirations at the moment 
on this side of the Atlantic. But let an opportunity offer and the 
Kaiser’s war-vessels might appear, on one or another pretext, off 
the coast of fertile and temperate South Brazil and the German 
flag might be raised as stealthily at Rio Grande do Sul as at Kiau- 
Chau.” 

On the wisdom of Secretary Root’s plans most papers agree. 
The Chicago Juter Ocean takes this opportunity of showing that 
the Republican party is the one largely responsible for all the 
force and respect the Monroe Doctrine has to-day. But the ma- 
jority of the press are inclined to dwell on points more important 
than party glory. The Boston Z7rauscript, for example, thinks 
the South-American republics may urge the general recognition of 
what is known as the “Calvo Doctrine,” which is nothing more 
nor less than a “denunciation of contractual obligations by gov- 
ernments by force.” As the Springfield Republican observes, 
“very much of the difficulty in the Santo Domingo case would not 
have arisen had debt-collecting by force not been recognized as 
allowable under international law, for European Powers would 
then have been obliged to make their subjects understand that 
they loaned money to bankrupt countries at their own risk.” In 
short, “if the promise of the Congress is fulfilled,” concludes the 
Cleveland Leader, “a better day will dawn for all America. There 
will begin a knitting together of interests which is sure to aid in 
the development of the republics of the Western Hemisphere.” 
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SPOILING NIAGARA. 


HE comparative value of splendor and horse-power at Niag. 
ara Falls is now being reckoned up by the editorial experts 
all over the country, with a pretty general verdict in favor of the 
splendor. Thus a writer in Zhe Review of Reviews, in a Striking 
passage that defies equally the capitalists and the scientists, asks; 
“Of what enormous potentiality is the tightened nerve force, the 
exhilaration to higher ideals and deeds, of the beholders who 
wonder at such stupendous beauty, who thrill with the electric 
ozone of such thundering green waters!” And he adds sadly. 
“Mournful indeed would be a mechanical triumph over this inter. 
national inspiration!” That this is the sentiment of the average 
American, the press hasten to assure us. The recent report of the 
American Waterways Commission is quoted widely to urge the 
necessity for immediate action. According to the report the 
facts are these: 


“The total quantity of water to be taken from the river by works 
now authorized is 60,900 cubic feet per second. Of this amount 
26,700 cubic feet is to be taken on the American side, and the re. 
mainder, 34,200 cubic feet, on the Canadian side. That is, 27 per 
cent. of the average discharge and 33 per cent. of the low-water 
discharge of the Niagara River will cease to pass over the falls 
when these works are completed and in fulloperation. The quan- 
tity to be diverted is more than double the quantity which now 
passes over the American fall.” 


That this will in general have an injurious effect on the falls is 
the conclusion necessarily reached. 

The danger to the American fall is shown to be more imminent 
than to the fall upon the Canadian side. Consequently the 
United States Government is urged to take the first steps for their 
preservation. The Baltimore Suz, in an editorial upon the sub- 
ject, states the position of the Commission thus: 


“The recommendation made by the commissioners is that the 
Secretary of War be authorized to permit the diversion of 28,500 
cubic feet per second, and no more (to specified concerns), and that 
‘all other diversion of water which is naturally tributary to Niagara 
Falls be prohibited, except such as may be required for domestic 
use or for the service of locks in navigation canals’; this prohibi- 
tion to remain in force two years, and then to become permanent 
if the Canadian Government shall in the mean time have adopted 
corresponding regulations. That our neighbor to the north will 
thus cooperate the American members of the International Water- 
ways Commission feel assured from the attitude shown by their 
Canadian colleagues. It now remains for Congress promptly to 
adopt the simple and highly conservative recommendation made 
by the commissioners, and thus put both the United States and 
Canada in line to avert what would be a great loss to the world 
and a deep disgrace to the two countries responsible for permit- 
ting it.” ; 

A complication arises from the fact that before the public awoke 
to the seriousness of the situation numerous Niagara franchises 
were granted to manufacturers and power companies by the New. 
York Legislature. Whether future legislation could be rendered 
retroactive to invalidate these franchises, if it appeared necessary 
so to do in order to preserve the falls, is a question variously de- 
cided by the press. In this connection ex-Governor Griggs of 
New Jersey, former Attorney-General of the United States, is. 
thus quoted by Zhe Review of Reviews: 


“Whatever jurisdiction the State of New York has over the 
waters of the river and their use is subject and subordinate to the 
power of the National Government in two respects: First, with 
respect to navigation, as to which the laws of Congress are su- 
preme; second, as to the subject of boundary between this nation 
and Canada, in respect to which the United States and Great 
Britain have the right, by treaty stipulation, to impose such con- 
ditions and regulations upon the use of the river and its waters as © 
they deem mutually proper. A treaty duly negotiated between 
these two Powers, and ratified by the Senate of the United States, 
would be the supreme law of the land ; and if in such treaty it were 
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provided that no such use of the waters as is contemplated should 
be hereafter made, and this regulation were enforced by act of 
Congress, the treaty and the legislation would be valid, the right 
of the State of New York and all private riparian owners to the 


contrary notwithstanding.” 


The prevailing opinion appears to be that if the United States 
Government decides to undertake the rescue of Niagara, such res- 
cue is entirely feasible, even at this late hour. The press are 
united in urging immediate action. Says the Chicago ews - 

“ The cataract does not belong to New York State nor to a lim- 
ited section of Canada, but to the people of America as a whole 
and, in a certain sense, to the entire world. Like Yellowstone 
Park or Grand Cafion, it is one of the great natural wonders, the 
preservation of which society at large has a right to demand.” 

To the Pittsburg Z7mes it is “a question of international mo- 
ment.” Commenting upon the statement in the report of the 
American Waterways Commission already cited, that “ additional 
diversion would be an experiment even more dangerous than that 
now being tried,” the Baltimore Sw adds, “To these words every 
patriotic American will say, Amen.” 





A COLLEGE PRESIDENT FOR THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


“TN a word, he meets all the exigencies of the situation.” 

This is the last sentence of an article in the April orth 
American Review, signed “ A Jeffersonian Democrat,” and put- 
ting forth what it considers the best candidate Democracy can 
select for the Presidency. The man who meets all these exigencies 
of the situation is none other than Woodrow Wilson, president of 





COL. GEORGE HARVEY, 
Who sees a Democratic Joshua in Woodrow Wilson. 


Princeton University. Some weeks ago, it may be recalled, Mr. 
George Harvey, editor of 7he North American Review, ata din- 
ner given by the Lotus Club of New York, advanced Mr. Wilson 
as a candidate for the Presidency. The name, needless to say, 
was wildly applauded. All names for the Presidency advanced 
at dinners are wildly applauded. Newspapers, moreover, always 
make mention of candidates thus nominated. Well, since then 
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Mr. Harvey has grown more enthusiastic still over his candidate, 
and ‘the article in Ze North American is apparently an effort 
to show exhaustively that Mr. Wilson is the candidate. 


The reasoning of “ A Jeffersonian Democrat” is somewhat after 


this fashion: It is high time that the Democrats were thinking of 
a possible candidate. Victory should be easy in 1908 because 
President Roosevelt and the Republican party are not wholly in 
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WOODROW WILSON, 
Who might be willing to lead Democracy out of the wilderness. 


accord, as witness the differences between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Administration upon such questions as 
tariff revision and rate regulation. Tariff revision was, and re- 
mains, a Democratic doctrine and a Democratic plank. The 
Democrats are bound to do damage to the Republican majority in 
the House of Representatives. This preliminary skirmish should 
stimulate the desire to win the greater battle in 1908. 
To which section, then, shall the Democrats turn for a candi- 
date? Mayor McClellan is shown to be out of the running, as 
witness his own pledged word. Mr. Hearst seems extremely 
dubious. Obviously the section to which to turn is the South. Is 
it any longer true, asks the writer, that the nomination of a son of 
the South is inexpedient? “Is it not a fact that all Northern Dem- 
ocrats, all Independents, and many large-minded Republicans are 
convinced that the time has come to make a Southern man Chief 
Magistrate?” Clearly, a Southern man must be the next Demo- 
cratic candidate. Abundant as is the Presidential timber to be 
found in the South, as, for instance, Senators Morgan and Pettus 
of Alabama, Senator Daniel of Virginia, Senator Bailey of Texas, 
their long service and strenuous fighting for the South “are ill 
calculated to allay lingering prejudices that ought to be extin- 
guished and to quench the last flickering embers of sectional ani- 
mosities.” Indeed, glancing through all the fields of activity, the 
writer is convinced that the time has come to turn to a field “the 
usefulness and importance of which to the nation can not be over- 
estimated.” 
He means the field of education, which has already given us 
George Bancroft, Edward Everett, Andrew D. White, and others. 
Who, at the present day, stands higher in the educational world 
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than Woodrow Wilson? Mr. Woodrow Wilson is, so to speak, 
amphibious. Born in Virginia, he is aresident of the North. Be- 
sides his career as an educator, he has written much on politics 
and history. His studies, according to this writer, make him the 
ideal of astatesman. The country ‘needs relief from the strenu- 
ous and histrionic methods of Federal administration as now ex- 
emplified in the White House.” The article concludes: 

“Tt needs a man who is a genuine historical scholar, and who 
has conclusively proved himself a competent executive. It needs 
a statesman of breadth, depth, and exceptional sagacity ; an ideal- 
ist, who, at the same time, shall be exceptionally sane. It needs 
a man who, altho steeped in Jeffersonian teachings, can be trusted 
at a given crisis to ask, not what Jefferson dd a century ago, but 
what Jefferson would do zow. It needs a man whose nomination 
would be a recognition of the South. which the South nobly de- 























VISCOUNT AOKI AND HIS WIFE. 
He is known as the “ John Hay” of Japan and is Japan’s first 
Ambassador to America. 


serves, and whose election would be a decisive proof of the full 
restoration of the Union. Such, unquestionably, is the man 
whom the country urgently requires, by whatever political party 
he may chance to be brought forward. Such a man is Woodrow 
Wilson, of Virginia and New Jersey. We add that he is a Demo- 
crat, and of course a tariff-revisionist. In a word, he meets all 
the exigencies of the situation.” 


“It might be well for the Democracy,” comments the Washing- 
ton S¢ar (Ind.), “unless it is thoroughly Bryanized or Hearstized, 
to nominate Professor Wilson or some other clean, clear thinker 
of his class.” The suggestion, in the opinion of the Columbus 
Journal (Rep.), “has created a favorable impression,” and the 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.) observes: 

“If time should indeed bring it about thus, then verily shall we 
have come upon a satisfactory solution not only of the problem as 


to what we shall do with our Presidents, but also of the puzzle as 
to where shall we look for them.” 





Japan’s First Ambassador to America.—Within 
the memory of persons now living, the New York Evening Sun 
remarks, “Japan has developed from a hermit nation into one of 
the most mighty of the civilized Powers, with a modern navy and 
a modern army that have been tried successfully in a great war.” 
The occasion for these observations was the sailing of Viscount 
Luzo Aoki to represent Japan at Washington as the first Am- 
bassador. Yet it was only in 1853 that Commodore Perry “ dis- 
covered” Japan, and not until 1873 that Japan, once greedy of 
seclusion, established complete diplomatic relations. The Evening 
Sun adds : 
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“It is a curious fact that while Russia was blind to the growing 
military power and to the preparations of Japan, we, on our side 
until a few years ago had not got over the Gilbert and Sullivan 
idea of the Japanese. Little did we dream of Nanki-Poo asa man 
behind the gun, or the Lord High Executioner as a capable field 
marshal subject to quotation in state Gocuments issuing from the 
office of the White House. 

“ As we opened up Japan, so it is fitting that Washington should 
be regarded by the Japanese as the most important foreign capi- 
tal, even tho Great Britain is the actual ally of Nippon. For it js 
at our seat of government that the disputes of the Far East may 
be best settled, away from the jealousies, the cabals, and the jn- 
trigues of the European diplomatic centers. 

“Viscount Aoki’s arrival at the Executive Mansion and recep. 
tion by the President will be symbolical of the opening of a new 
era in the history of Japan.” 





YANKEE CONSULS EAST OF SUEZ. 
NLESS Mr. H. H. D. Peirce, Third Assistant Secretary of 
State, is very careful, he may yet become famous. Fame 
was almost thrust upon him at Portsmouth last summer, when he 
personally conducted the peace envoys, only the envoys somehow 
kept in the foreground. But Mr. Peirce’s last appearance, as our 
own Sherlock Holmes among the consulates east of Suez, has 
given the bland secretary a fair field, and considerable was the 
damage he caused to some of our representatives in the Orient. 
The report he submitted to Secretary Root shows that our most 
important consular officers in the East have been drunkards, 
grafters, and worse. McWade, who was Consul at Canton, is ac- 
cused of gross drunkenness and corruption in office. Former 
Consul-General Goodnow has eighty-two charges of misconduct 
againsthim. Oscar F. Williams, Consul at Singapore, is described 
by Mr. Peirce as “not a man of such bearing as to inspire confi- 
dence.” Mr. Greener, of Vladivostok, “whose habits are said to 
be extremely bad,” and Levi L. Wilcox, at Hankow, who “can not 
be said to be a useful consular officer,” also come in for a men- 
tion in this report. Now, argues the New York Sum, if Mr. 
Peirce, who is the mildest of men, and bland, if not childlike, dis- 
covered all this, ““sharper eyes would have seen more than he did, 
and a shrewder talent for inquisition would have made the indict- 
ment darker.” Zhe Sun adds: 

“Some of the black sheep are out now, but the mischief has 
been done; it will take years of the square deal and the simple 
life to remove the stain on the national escutcheon.” 

The New York Evening Post points out that the men to whom 
Secretary Peirce is obliged to be unpleasant are McKinley ap- 
pointees, and is glad that a change, as embodied by the Lodge 
bill, is at hand. The Providence Journa/ thinks the State Depart- 
ment is somewhat to blame. To quote: 

“ Altho Mr. Peirce’s report is a severe arraignment of the abuses 
which Congress is still reluctant to abandon, a portion of the blame 
clearly rests upon the State Department. The charges against 
Goodnow and McWade,at least, arenot new. The former Consul 
at Shanghai, in particular, has been the subject of more than one 
official investigation, from which he has emerged with a clean bill 
of health. Mr. Peirce does not pronounce definitely upon this® 
case, but the charges are very definite, and they seem to be sup- 
ported by theevidence. If Goodnow is an unfit man forthe post 
now he can not have been fit when the State Department officials 
whitewashed him. No one, as Juvenal says, reaches iniquity by 
a single bound. McWade’s case is not in the least dubious; he 
‘was disgracefully drunk and made a public exhibition of himself’ 
on a public occasion at Canton. Against our present representa- 
tives at Hankow and Vladivostok serious accusations are also 
brought; while of the Consul at Singapore, recently removed, it is 
said in his two previous posts his record was not unblemished. 
Why, then, was he given the third post?” 

The Springfield Republican recalls the wild reports Mr. Will- 
iams used to send from Manila when he was Consul there just be- 
fore the war broke out, and adds: 

“Consul Williams, it will be recalled, instantly became in this 
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country a high authority on the Philippine Islands, and we were 
all quoting him. In the Presidential campaign of 1900 the Re- 
publican National Committee brought him home and put him on 
the stump. He delivered an oration in the doubtful districts, 
whose most thrilling and effective passage was about standing on 
the bridge with Dewey at the battle of Manila Bay. The reward 
for his political services was the Consul-generalship at Singapore, 
from which President Roosevelt has been obliged to remove him 
because of hopeless inefficiency.” 


Take it all in all, the wonder is, says the Richmond and Man- 
chester Vews Leader, that the consular service has. been to any 





SECRETARY H. H. D, PEIRCE, 
Who found sad goings-on in some of our Far Eastern consulates. 


extent efficient and free from scandal. The service is so poorly 
organized and poorly paid that it gets about the men it deserves. 


But the Consular bill will change matters. “For the incompetent ' 


and the vicious,” rejoices the Brooklyn Standard Union, “ the end 
isinsight.” The New York £ven/ng Post complains that “ most of 
the civil-service-reform features have been cut out by the Congres- 
sional spoilsmen” from the bill. But it adds: 


“Much can be done by the President, however, to offset this. 
He can prescribe regulations precisely as he and his predecessors 
have done for the civil service, and he can absolutely decline to 
appoint men who, altho able to pass examinations, are still not 
men of the highest character. Consuls and consul-generals are 
still ‘demanded’ by Senators and Representatives, but President 
Roosevelt ought to be able to decide for himself. Secretary Root 
is certain to continue his agitation for a complete reorganization 
of the service, and a readiness on the pari of the Administration to 
do its full duty would complete the reform it has so well begun.” 


The Richmond 77mes-Dispatch advances an idea that is worth 
mentioning at the present instance. Zhe Times-Dispatch thinks 
that our present unfriendly relations with China are not wholly 
without reason. To quote: 


“It is worth calling attention to the fact that all of these un- 
pleasantly advertised consuls held posts in China. China is the 
one country in the world that feels anything like hostility toward 
us to-day. Is this a mere coincidence? China has met this coun- 
try in our immigration posts and she has met us again in our con- 
sulates. Is it any wonder that she has formed an unfavorable 
Opinion of us as a nation? 


“The country was well aware that the Administration was ad- 
mitting to our foreign service quite the wrong sort of men, and 
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Mr. Peirce’s report now makes that fact more glaringly, more 
painfully apparent. The merit and promotion plan, which the 
Senate carefully amended out of the excellent Lodge’ bill, would 
put an end to this sort of thing. The merit idea is, as we have 
repeatedly emphasized, at the bottom of any genuine and sincere 
attempt at consular reform. Sooner or later it must be put into 
effect. Until that is done, not even the recently created inspec- 
tors-general can insure us a really efficient or even reputable 
service.” 


THE SPREAD OF SOCIALISM. 
HE Socialist movement has gained so much ground of late: 
years both in Europe and in America that publicists and 
statesmen all over the world are beginning to devote to it an in- 
creasing amount of study and attention. According to the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Suz: “ No subject is causing 
greater concern to European publicists and statesmen at the pres- 
ent moment than the amazing spread in all countries of the so- 
called Socialist movement.” In England, according to this corre- 
spondent, the sudden advent of that new force has dumfounded 
the politicians of all parties, and its significance has as yet scarcely 
been realized. For the sweeping victory of the Liberal party is 
in reality the swan-song of that party. It foreshadows the party’s 
destruction, for out of the victory of the Liberal party rises the 
far greater triumph of the Social L-bor party. As Blatchford 
observes in Zhe Clarion, the leading English Socialist paper: 
“The Labor party is only the advance guard of the Socialist party, 
and the Socialist party is coming, and coming to stay.” The fact 
that the Labor men have cast in their lot at the last election with 
the Liberals proves nothing. In the words of 7he Clarion: “ It is 
not because the Liberal party is not prepared to go the whole of 
the way with us that we are hostile to them. It is because they 
are going a different way altogether.” The strength of the Social- 
ist party in the House of Commons has been considered elsewhere 
in THE LITERARY DiGEsT. But it may be stated here that every 
Socialist candidate and member of Parliament signs the constitu- 
tion of the party, from which this statement of purpose may be 
quoted: 


“To secure, by united action, the election to Parliament of can- 
didates promoted, in the first instance, by an affiliated society or 
societies in the constituency, who undertake to form or join a dis- 
tinct group in Parliament with its own whips and its own policy on 
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“ Twenty lovesick maidens we— 
Lovesick all against our will; 
Twenty years hence we will be 
Twenty lovesick maidens still.” 
—Warren in the Boston Hera/d. 
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iabor questions, to abstain strictly from identifying themselves 
with, or promoting the interests of, any section of .the Liberal or 
Conservative parties.” 

A wider policy still is foreshadowed by the avowed Socialists. 
Many things will have to happen, and some parties will have to 
disintegrate,*before that wider Socialistic policy is put into practise 
in England, but the Socialists are sure that their time is coming. 

An ever-growing current of republicanism in Germany, accord- 
ing to the Berlin correspondent of Zhe Sux, will yet sweep away 
monarchy and autocracy from Germany, and the twentieth century 
may yet see “a great republic on each side of the Rhine, with 
Alsace-Lorraine peacefully divided between them.” It may bea 
dream, adds the correspondent; but if it is not, if fate has such a 
revolution in store, it will be due chiefly to one cause, the spread 
and finally the triumph of Social-Democracy. Aftersketching the 
history of the Social Democratic movement, and going for its ori- 
gin so far back as Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lassalle, the writer 
gives some of the fundamental aims and ideas of Social-Democ- 
racy as follows: 

“The aim of Social Democracy is not to divide all property, but 
to combine it and use it for the development and improvement of 
mankind, in order to give to alla life worthy of man. Work shall 
become a duty for all men able to work. The word of the Bible, 
‘He that does not work, neither shall he eat,’ shall become a true 
word.” 

Other aims are to do away with the commercial aspects of mar- 
riage that obtain in German society, to insure freedom of con- 
science to support absolutely church and state and to extend these 
principles beyond the confines of the German Empire. All these, 
together with such privileges as universal suffrage and secret bal- 
lot for men and women, freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press, equality of men and women before the law, disestablish- 
ment of the churches, free legal proceedings and free medical at- 
tendance, form the parliamentary program of the party. This is 
the platform with which Bebel hopes to arrive at his utopia and 
which Prince von Buelow takes every opportunity to deride. 
Twenty-five years ago the Social-Democratic vote at the polls 
numbered only some 300,000 ; in 1903 it numbered something more 
than 3,000,000, or nearly 32 per cent. of the entire vote. The one 
fear of the Social-Democrats is that after the death of Bebel, who 
is growing old, there may be found no competent leader to succeed 
him. 

The Paris correspondent, in describing the condition of Social- 
ism in France, quotes from an article by that advanced French 
Socialist Emile Pouget, editor of Za Voix du Peufle. Says Mr. 
Pouget: 

“The French working class is organized from an economic 
standpoint into a party of class strife, the Labor party, which has 
adopted and made its own the doctrines of the Association Inter- 
nationale de Travailleurs. The Confédération Générale du Tra- 
vail is the controlling organization of the working-class affairs. 
This organization is absolutely federative, and has for its basis the 
absolute autonomy of the persons and unions affiliated.” 


The worker gives his adhesion to the union of his trade, and the 
union, not to remain isolated, affiliates itself locally with the vari- 
ous unions of the locality, thus making the Bourse de Travail, and 
then, from a national standpoint, with the union of the same trade, 
thus constituting the Fédération Nationale Corporative. The aim 
of the syndicate organization is to try to improve from day to day 
the immediate conditions of the workers by the reduction of the 
hours of labor, to increase the wages, the sanitary conditions of 
factories and workshops, and the moral independence of the work- 
man. The more general and comprehensive aims of the party are 
to lessen the capitalists’ privileges and in time to abolish salaries, 
the one remedy, they think, for sweating and human misery. The 
outlook of French Socialists also is broad; the only real frontiers 
to them are those of capital, and the only real classes are two: the 
sweaters and the sweated. 
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In Russia the Social Revolutionary party holds that true democ. 
racy can be embodied only in the republican form of government, 
For the present its aims are to put into the hands of the nation the 
free choice of the form of government and of the establishment of 
the political and social order. This party will, however, resist any 
form of constitution granted, so to speak, by the grace of the 
autocratic power, and will continue to strive for these guaranties: 
Freedom of speech and the press; freedom of meeting and asso. 
ciation; freedom of creed and personal security ; the right to vote 
for every citizen of legal age, without distinction of creed, sex, or 
race. The party aims at the establishment ofa federal state, based 
upon a wide system of communal and municipal self-government, 
In short, the party desires a Russian republic. The party, it may 
be said, is opposed to an aggressive foreign policy, and if it had 
its way it would abolish the army and institute a national militia 
instead. In all these countries the various Socialistic movements 
are rapidly and constantly increasing. 

And how is it in the United States? According to Eugene V, 
Debs, in an article entitled “The Growth of Socialism,” the cry 
of the American Socialist is: 

“Let others talk about the tariff and finance—the enlightened 
workers demand the ownership of the tools of industry, and they 
are building up the Socialist party as a means of getting them. 
The working class alone made the tools; the working class alone 
can use them; and the working class must therefore own them.” 

The working class, he says, are beginning to spell “ solidarity ” 
and to pronounce “ Socialism.” They are yearning for emancipa- 
tion from the galling yoke of wage slavery. Capitalism, he says, 
is the connecting link between feudalism and Socialism. Ac- 
cording to his statistics, the Socialist vote in the last election 
showed a count of 400,000, but, he adds, “ probably twice as many 
were cast.” From now on, he cries, “ There is a new Richmond 
in the field !” 


THE RUSSIAN ELECTIONS. 


LECTION returns from Russia!” exclaims the Cleveland 

Plain Dealer in a sort of ecstasy,and draws much comfort 
from the fact that the world has moved swiftly indeed in the last 
twelvemonth to give rise to such a phrase. Zhe Plain Dealer is 
inclined to look optimistically on the elections, even tho they were 
not wholly free. “Nobody,” observes Zhe Plain Dealer, “so far 
as is recalled, foresaw the French Convention of ’93 in the States- 
general of ’89.” The New York Wor/d sees dim, but large possi- 
bilities in the upshot of the St. Petersburg election. Every one 
of the 160 Constitutional Democratic electors was victorious, and 
even in the Admiralty Ward, the most aristocratic in the city, the 
Constitutional Democratic ticket received three times the vote 
cast for the Conservative candidate. All this in spite of wholesale 
arrests and intimidation at the polls. A host of spies, disguised as 
peasants, it is reported, sharply urged voters to vote for “ God and 
the Emperor.” The New York World observes: 


“Yet in spite of terrorism and injustice the Government has not 
been able to secure the election of a single Conservative candidate 
in St. Petersburg, where it is strongest and where the police have 
been most active. It is too soon to say what the complexion of 
the Douma will be. The peasants’ representatives, who will form 
a powerful body if they act in concert, are said to be little inter- 
ested in anything but the land question. But they clamor fora 
change. It would be a strange commentary upon the futility of 
the Government’s influence and the strength of the revolutionary 
sentiment among all classes if the first National Assembly, in the 
face of official treachery and tyranny, should meet with the pur- 
pose of demanding a written constitution from the Czar.” 


The New York 77mes feels sure, at all events, that in Russia, 
as elsewhere, “ revolutions never go backward,” and puts all the 
trouble there down to political inexperience. Upon this inex- 
perience 7he 7imes comments: 


“It is not often expressed so naively as by that hardened old 
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militarist, the Governor of Odessa, who undertakes absolutely to 
nullify the Czar’s manifestos by refusing to recognize the choice 
of the qualified electors, and who bluntly orders those electors to 
choose other representatives of his and not of their way of think- 
ing. This must be pure ignorance on the part of General Kaul- 
bars. He is honestly unable to perceive ‘how the Czar’s Govern- 
ment is to be carried on’ if the Russian people are to have anything 
to say about it; and this altho the Czar had distinctly promised 
them their ‘say.’” 


The Douma is loaded with restrictions. As the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle enumerates them : 


“The Douma is not allowed to consider certain subjecis at all. 
These subjects are: The finance minister’s reports on the state of 
the Treasury; charges of malfeasance against members of the 
Council of the Empire, ministers, governors-general, and military 
and naval commanders; the establishment of stock companies 
with special privileges; questions relating to entailed estates, 
titles of nobility, etc. In view of these restrictions one is a little 
inclined to sympathize with the Russian constituencies that re- 
fused to take the Douma seriously and made a burlesque of the 
election to show their contempt for what they regarded as the 
Czar’s pretense of concession.” 


But at all events, says the New York 77zbune, “ there is reason 
to expect that the Constitutional Democracy will control the 
Douma, and that will mean a great deal.” Zhe Tribune adds: 


“It is not to be assumed, of course, that that party aims imme- 
diately at the abolition of the monarchy and the formation of a 
republic; it seeks, rather, the gradual development of democratic 
rule under a monarchical head, such as that which prevails in 
Great Britain. In the success of such schemes there is much 
promise for the good of Russia.” 


The New York Suz dwells at some length on the defeat and 
discomfiture of the Reactionists, and speculates in this wise : 


“It is reported that the Emperor Nicholas II. views the pros- 
pective success of the Constitutional Democratic party with satis- 
faction, and it is natural enough that with the failure of the Reac- 
tionists to control the elections their influence at Tsarskoe-Selo 
should wane. All of the St. Petersburg newspapers but two sup- 
port the Constitutional Democrats. It is quite possible that 
Count Witte may some time ago have tendered his resignation, 
but it now seems to be settled that it will not be accepted. He 
will have the honor of introducing in Russia a constitutional 
regime, and of procuring a first loan of $250,000,000, which is im- 
peratively needed to replenish his country’s treasury. Then, 
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KICK AND KICK ABOUT. 


But the trouble is that the “innocent spectator” is getting all the worst 
of it. -—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal, 


THE VICISSITUDES OF YOUR UNCLE SAMUEL 
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having played Necker’s part, he may be expected to retire, like 
Necker, from active political life. After the Parliament has been 
opened, new men of ability will doubtless reveal themselves in 
debate, but for the present it ‘is generally expected that Count 
Witte’s successor, the first Constitutional Democratic Prime Min- 
ister, will be Prof. Paul M. Milukoff, of St. Petersburg, tho the 
leader of the party in the Council of the Empire is likely to be Mr. 
Timiriazeff, lately Minister of Commerce, and then reputed the 
most liberal-minded member of Count Witte’s Cabinet. He was 
chosen the other day in St. Petersburg one of the elective mem- 
bers of the Council of the Empire, and has since expressed the 
opinion that this body will show itself much more liberal in its 
views than the Upper House in many another European country 
where the members are hereditary or appointive. 

“This is a wonderful experiment that we are witnessing in Rus- 
sia, and the chances now are that it will succeed. It seems to be 
no longer practicable for Reaction to block the way of Reform.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Mr. Tart is to be congratulated'on one thing. Nobody has been drowned in 
the Panama Canal yet.—Columbia State. 


WE don’t want to be curious, ‘yet we confess a desire to know how Mrs. Long- 
worth is succeeding with her help.—Indianapolis Star. 


Ir the reactionaries and revolutionists would fight it out to the finish of both, 
Russia would be a country worth living in.—The Jacksonville Times-Union. 


A MAN dropped five hundred feet from the top of a Cincinnati building this 
week and was not hurt in the least. They were pickled pigs’ feet.—The Atlanta 
Journal. 


KaIsER WILHELM has been trying on the ancient armor of his ancestors and 
finds it too small for him. This is probably especially true of the headgear.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


It is more than suspected that Professor Starr has been subsidized by Andrew 
Carnegie and commissioned to obtain the basis for a universal language.—Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle. 


It is said that a chair of ‘‘monkey talk” is to be added to the University of 
Chicago. It is a little surprising, tho, to have it so formally recognized.—The 
Baltimore American. 


SouTHERN Democrats assert that Judge Parker is trying to defeat Bryan for 
the Democratic nomination, altho there is nothing to indicate that Mr. Bryan 
can not do that himself.—The Washington Post. 


THERE is no reason why the Democrats should not nominate a Southern man 
for President, but there is every reason why they should not nominate a candi- 
date merely because he is a Southern man.—Buffalo Express. 


THE firm of D. & A. Rasstorgoueff, Russian merchants in Moscow, has failed 
for $73,500,000. This is the largest failure ever recorded in Russia, with the 
exception of the total failure of the Czar.—IJndianapolis Star. 


A Cuicaco clergyman thinks the police could reform wayward boys on the 
streets by talking to them and pointing out the error of their ways; but he fails 
to suggest some one to perform the same service for the Chicago police.—The 
Washington Post. 
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NO COMMON CARRIER. 


UNCLE SAM—I don’t know as it. matters how I get there, just so I arrive. 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis journa/. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A CURIOUS DEFICIENCY IN THE CELTIC 
GENIUS. 


HE Celtic mind, says Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, would 
seem to be either too fine and frail or too extravagant and 

florid to create perfect works of art. “It either has not the 
strength to build them at all or it overloads them until they break 
down.” The relics of Celtic poetry suggest to him Milton’s de- 
scription of the animal creation, when all the beasts were strug- 
gling from the ground—“the lion pawing to get free iis hinder 
parts.” Thus, “half vital, half encumbered and embarrassed by 
the matter of which they are made, the Celtic legends start out 























Courtesy of ** The Independent,”” New York. 
ANATOLE LE BRAZ, 


“The most complete literary incarnation of the Celtic revival ia 
France.” Heis now in this country lecturing on Celtic literatue, 
under the auspices of the Alliance Frangaise. 


into the world of art.” Neither the Heroic Cycle of Ulster nor 
the legends of Finn nor “The Four Branches of the Mabinogi,” 
Mr. Moore maintains, can, in their old shape, hope to become 
world poems. “The Celtic genius which wrought them had nearly 
all the poetic gifts, except the gift to look before and after, to 
group each part in reference to the whole.” Hence “ this magnifi- 
cent poetic material lies open to the privacy of the poets of the 
world,” since it lacks the defense which the greatest poetry pos- 
sesses of having already found more perfect expression than any 
new poet can possibly find for it. The Celtic genius “has given 
us by the basketful themes unsurpassed in literature, as yet only 
slightly wrought by art.” What, asks Mr. Moore (in the Chicago 
Dial), are we to do with this treasure-trove? 


“Shall we take Walt Whitman’s invitation and ‘cross out the 
immensely overpaid account of Troy, Ulysses wanderings,’ and 
turn to this new material for themes and inspiration? Or must we 
accept the fragmentary and amorphous Welsh and Irish poems as 
final and sacred works of art? Renan said sadly, ‘We Celts will 
never build our Parthenon—marble is not for us,’ but he claimed 
for his race the thrilling, penetrating cry which shakes and inspires 
the world. I speak under the protection of Renan’s name when I 
say that Celtic literature has produced no great work. Its most 
powerful and effective production, the Arthurian legend, owes only 
its germ and origin to Celtic genius; it was built up by many 
hands in many lands. Ireland is the home of the fairy folk, the 
Aes Sidhe, yet no Celtic work can compare with Shakespeare’s 
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fairy comedy. Wild Wales, both the real land and its mirrored 
image in song, overflows with glamour, but what Welsh poem 
equals Coleridge’s ‘Christabel’ in undefinable depths of magic 
meaning? Unconquered courage, stormy despair are jn the 
Scotch Ossian, yet these qualities are carried to far greater heights 
in Miltonand Byron. The Celtic charm of expression is keen and 
vivid, but Wordsworth and Keats outmatch it beyond compare, 
If we accept Arnold’s view that many of the finest qualities of 
English poetry entered it from Celtic sources we must decide that 
the Celtic genius is a fecundating pollen, powerful when blown 
abroad, but almost inert when it remains at home.” 





SEARCHING THE JOINTS IN WAGNER’S 
ARMOR. 


“ DANIEL in petticoats come to musical judgment,” ex. 

A claims Mr. James Huneker, in reporting certain incisive 
criticisms passed by Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) upon the 
genius of Richard Wagner. Wagner has never been the voice of 
the German race, as Goethe was, says Mrs. Craigie. * “He was 
emphatically self-absorbed, a colossal, but, nevertheless, limited 
individuality.” “The prophetic quality in the ‘Ring’ has no sig- 
nificance for his own nation; it is autobiography, not epic.” His 
work is “abnormal and a novelty, and no acquisition in the high- 
est sense to dramatic art.” He “was not a philosopher, he was 
not genial, he did not care for humanity.” He “is not asa tragic 
poet among those even of the second rank.” He lacks “the reti- 
cence peculiar to great art,” and is guilty of “ monstrous overstate- 
ment.” His art was “too personal, nervous, overcharged”; and 
the vast crowd “ who wait in the market-place to dance to any piping 
on the sensual strings, go to him, not for his incomparable gifts, 
but because he seems a sensation-monger with a hurdy-gurdy.” 
These are a few of the points at which the brilliant novelist probes 
the great musician’s weakness, in an interview recorded in the 
New York Herald. To quote more fully: 


“The prophetic quality in the ‘Ring’ has no significance for his 
own nation. It is autobiography, not epic; and we should re- 
member that the real ‘Nibelungen lied’ is an epic, just as the 
‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ are epics. Wagner, however, mixed 
these old poems with the Scandinavian Sagas, added many fan- 
tastic inventions of his own and made them into inept allegories. 
The result is bad mythology and worse drama. His long mono- 
logs, his endless repetitions, the abruptness of the action after 
wearisome development, could not be tolerated on the stage but 
for the restlessness of his orchestral effects. The play drags; the 
music, however, is incessantly surging, ringing, shrieking, groan- 
ing, howling; its appeals to the senses are so crude that people 
who detest what are called ‘classic composers’ respond readily 
enough to the noise and sensuality of the ‘Ring.’ A French critic 
has well said that in lyric drama all the personages are real beings 
living a life superior to humanity, but living it all the same. It 
would be impossible to deny the vitality of Wagner’s characters. 
His gods and demigods have the strength of the animals in A‘sop’s 
Fables; they never rise above that level either in the shameless- 
ness of their egoism or the directness of their various appetites. 
The feeling is genuine, but it is never sublime; it is never com- 
pletely human, and so, for all the magnitude of the work in ques- 
tion, it is, if considered soberly, as he meant it to be considered, 
abnormal and a novelty, and no acquisition in the highest sense to 
ee 

“ Wagner approached the legend of the San Grail just as he ap- 
proached the legend of the ‘Ring’—without love. He was not 
pious, nor, on the other hand, impious. He was deeply interested. 
He took them both, as we say, ‘seriously.’ But tragedy and re- 
ligion are beyond ‘serlousness.’ They demand quite another spirit 
—simplicity. Wagner was too clever, too knowing. Goethe was 
so Olympian that he ignored all machines; Wagner thought so 
much about the machine that he forgot that they were made after 
all, forthegods. ........ 

“Wagner is not as a tragic poet among those even of the second 
rank. His instinct as a playwright was of the stage, stagey. He 
thought too much of the scenery, of the limelight, and the 
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directions. . . . The performers have to follow—in gesture, facial 
expression, and tone of voice—the descriptive music. N either in- 
spiration nor emotion is possible to a mimetic artist who is 
tethered at the crucial minute toa conductor s baton. The effect 
is pompous, tiresome, grotesque. Sincerity is out of the question. 
But when music so onomatopoetic as Wagner’s receives a 
further very material illustration on the scene, we get too much 
zeal. The reticence peculiar to great art is lost; we receive in its 
stead monstrous overstatement. The music destroys all reality in 
the drama, and the drama degrades the music. Music is reverie 
—action in thought, the language of silence. Drama is the poetry 
of action and speech. No poet who had the least appreciation of 
acting or the least feeling for the grandeur of the human form and 
countenance asa perfect instrument for every shade of outward 
emotional expression would have made such mistakes. ..... . 
“As a composer, even if he has mastered the technic of Bach 
and covered more ground than Beethoven, Wagner has never 
caught the spirituality of the one nor approached the heights of 
the other. When he might have soared he relied upon the scene- 
painter and imitation clouds on gauze.” 


On the other hand, admits Mrs. Craigie, Wagner is 
among the greatest in his representation of nature.” We read: 


“supreme 


“Wagner alone has seized the music of the earth. No one else 
has caught and enchained forever the mysteries of life ‘outdoors’ 
—the sound of the wind in the trees, the fall of night on black 
mountains, fiercest gales, the melancholy of sunset, the spell of a 
spring morning, the break of day, the madness of the storm, the 
flow of the river, the singing of rushes in a pool, the rage and 
hunger of the sea, and the wrath of the tempest. For these phys- 
ical forces he shows an unerring and serene sympathy ; no ‘per- 
sonal equation’ disturbed his genius in this regard, or drove him 
out of sheer hostility to human nature, as he found it, to utter the 
word too much.’ It is the cruel reproof of time and destiny that 
a man of Wagner’s genius should come to be regarded as the pes- 
simistic sensualist who twangs the old song of self-indulgence in a 
louder and, therefore, newer way.” 


A GERMAN FLING AT FRENCH ART. 


E are so accustomed to the idea of France as an originator 
of new movements in the art world that lamentations over 
the conservatism of French art are peculiarly arresting. “The 
leaders of the French art policy,” says Zhe Continental Corre- 
spondence (Berlin), which is bitterly anti-French, “are very shy of 
anything new, a fact of which, in general, foreign countries are 
hardly aware.” This is especially evident in the history of the 
impressionists in the Luxembourg Gallery, says the writer, who 
points out that even those who are not ardent admirers of this 
school must admit that as a historical phenomenon it deserves 
due representation in the French museum. Nevertheless, he 
states: 

“The administrative authorities disputed for years ere they 
would consent to accept the present—mark the words: the pres- 
ent !—of Manet’s ‘Olymphia,’ and similarly they have only ac- 
cepted part of the Caillebotte impressionist collection that was 
offered to them, and then only after long wrangling. Reference 
has often been made to the circumstance that works thus refused 
in the artists’ own country are more likely to find a home in Ger 
man collections at Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, Dresden, and 
Hagen. The national solicitude for art in France on account of 
lack of understanding and the compulsion exercised in political 
quarters leaves much to be desired. The art policy pursued by 
the city of Paris is, on the other hand, much freer, fresher, and 
smarter, and its museum in the Petit Palais, on the Champs 
Elysées, has become in very few years an institute equal and even 
in many respects superior to the Luxembourg.” 

‘Turning to the suggestion of a new building to house the Lux- 
embourg collection, the writer asks: “ Would its excessive medi- 
ocrity not have a more depressing effect in new rooms than it has 
already?” Each year, he says, the art purchases of the state— 
which expends a million francs annually for works of art—serve 
“very sensibly to lower” the artistic Jevel of the Luxembourg 
collection. ’ 
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NATIONAL TRAITS IN MUSIC STUDY. 


HEODOR LESCHETIZKY, the world-famous music teach- 
er of Vienna, among whose distinguished pupils those best 
known in America are Paderewski, Mark Hambourg, Gabrilo- 
witch, Helen Hopekind, and Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, makes 
some striking generalizations from his experience with his very 
cosmopolitan classes. Annette Hullah, in her new life of this 
teacher in the “ Living Masters of Music” series, records these 
generalizations. Leschetizky’s method of teaching is primarily 
psychological, and involves not only personal idiosyncrasy but 
racial traits. Says Miss Hullah: 


“From the English he expects good musicians, good workers, 
and bad executants; doing by work what the Slav does by in- 
stinct; their heads serving them better than their hearts. 

“The Americans he finds more spontaneous. Accustomed to 
keep all their faculties in readiness for the unexpected, their per- 
ceptions are quick, and they possess considerable technical facil- 
ity. They study perhaps more for the sake of being up to date 
than for the love of music. 

“The Russians stand first in Leschetizky’s opinion. United to 
a prodigious technique, they have passion, dramatic power, elemen- 
tal force, and extraordinary vitality. Turbulent natures, difficult 
to keep within bounds, but making wonderful players when they 
have the patience to endure to the end. 

“The Pole, less strong and rugged than the Russian, leans more 





THEODOR LESCHETIZKY, 
The world-famous teacher of the piano-forte, who has numbered 
among his pupils Paderewski, Mark Hambourg, Gabrilowitch, and 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


to the poetical side of music. Originality is to be found in all he 
does; refinement, an exquisite tenderness, and instinctive rhythm. 

“The French he compares to birds of passage, flying lightly up 
in the clouds, unconscious of what lies below. They are dainty, 
crisp, clear-cut in their playing, and they phrase well. 

“The Germans he respects for their earnestness, their patient 
devotion to detail, their orderliness, and intense and humble love 
of their art. But their outlook is a little gray. 

“The gentle Swedes, in whom he finds much talent, are more 
sympathetic to him; and the Italian he loves, because he zs Ital- 
ian—tho he can not, as a rule, play the piano in the very least. 

““*Ah! what a marvel I could make could I mix you all up!’ he 
says; ‘what a marvel I could make!’” 


Miss Hullah goes on to tell us what the often-heard phrase, 


“the Leschetizky method,” really means. The “method” is not,. 
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as many probably suppose, a technical system, altho this impres- 
sion is not. surprising in face of the fact that certain technical 
characteristics—“ an emphasized rhythm, clearness, inaudible ped- 
aling, and brilliance in staccato passages ”—are noticeable in his 
pupils. We learn, however, that the larger part of the pupil’s 
time is devoted, not to the development of manual skill, but to the 
art of studying the music written for the piano. In respect to the 
fact that “study” is the primary aim, Leschetizky’s method dif- 
fers from all others. After this in importance come “ that of the 
effects to be obtained from the instrument,” and third, “that of 
the development of the hand.” The writer states the case more 
generally in this passage: 


“Concentrated thought is the basis of Leschetizky’s principles, 
the corner-stone of his method. Without it nothing of any per- 
manent value can be obtained, either in art or anything else. No 
amount of mechanical finger-work can take its place; and the 
player who repeats the same passage, wearily expectant that he 
will accomplish it in the process of time, is a lost soul on a hope- 
less quest. Leschetizky enumerates the essential qualities of good 
work as follows: First, an absolutely clear comprehension of the 
principal points to be studied in the music on hand; a clear per- 
ception of where the difficulties lie, and of the way in which to 
conquer them; the mental realization of these three facts defore 
they are carried out by the hands.” 


A POET WITHOUT HONOR IN HIS OWN 
COUNTRY. 


‘LTHO Heinrich Heine has so stamped his own individuality 
upon Germany’s lyric poetry that, according to Dr. Max 
Nordau, no German can now write poetry without ‘‘some faint rever- 
beration of his incomparable music clinging to-it in form or rime,” 
yet even now, half a century after his death, Germany has no for- 
mal monument to his memory. In Paris, in the Jonian island of 
Corfu, in New York city, are such memorials to be found, but not 
in his nativeland. - Among the causes contributing to this strange 
neglect Dr. Georg Brandes, in: his: recent volume, “ Young Ger- 
many,” names Heine’s infatuation for France, his supposed or 
real frivolity, his un-German extraction and wit, his sentimental- 

















THE HEINE FOUNTAIN, 


At 161st Street and the Concourse, New York. This memorial was 
originally designed for Heine’s native town of Diisseldorf, but per- 
mission to place it was refused by the German Government. 


ity, his foppery, his wantonness, and, lastly, the defiant manner in 
which he parades his irreligion. 

Heine, says Dr. Max Nordau (writing in the London Oz//ook,, 
is “the prototype of the saturnine poet—to whom the sun never 
shone unclouded.” He goes on to say: 


“ All the sad traits of Keats, of Shelley, and of Byron combined 
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may be recognized in Heine, yet lacking those brighter touches we 
so constantly meet in them. . . . Fate dealt him all the blows she 
can chastise poor humanity with. He loved his cousin—but by 








HEINRICH HEINE, 


From a little-known portrait painted} by Theophil Gassen. The 
original is in the possession of Prof. Eduard Engel, in Berlin. The 
fiftieth anniversary!of Heine’s death was commemorated on February 
17th of this year. 


her, too, he was scorned; he loved his country, and he had to 
leave it. In order to follow the inborn yearnings of the poet he 
broke with his family, on whom he had been dependent. The 
German Bundestag interdicted all his books, even those which 
were at that time not yet written ; thus stopping his only source of 
possible income. He sickened in the very blossom of life, and 
suffered for long years such tortures as canonized martyrs had 
only to endure for a quarter of an hour atatime. He felt all pain 
ten times more acutely than does the average human being, for his 
nervous system was ten times more highly organized; but his 
capacity to suffer was limitless. Such suffering was, however, in- 
separable from the condition of his being. Fate treated him even 
as heartless fanciers treat the nightingale, blinding it in order that 
its song may be the sweeter. He knew it, and therefore did he 
say’ 
- Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
Mach’ ich die kleinen Lieder. 


And the most touching thing of all is that in these ‘little songs’ 
there is never a complaint—never a mention of those ‘great suffer- 
ings.’ And this is one of those traits which distinguish him from 
other poets whom life had treated ill; he neither storms nor rages, 
as did Leopardi; he does not sob or complain like Nicholas Lenau ; 
seldom is he as mordantly satirical, as sneeringly contemptuous, of 
life and the world as was Byron. He bears his fate like a Spar- 
tan, and his lips smile even while the pain rages like the tooth of 
some wild beast rending his flesh. . . . Only now and again does 
a bout of acute suffering draw forth a shrill cry of agony, and such 
a one is like acry from hell. These are the cries that have gained 
Heine’s poems the imputation of having something ‘devilish’ 
about them. Yet is this but the revolt of the flesh against its serf- 
dom to the soul—that master-soul that so quickly reduces the slave 
to slavery once more.” 


Heine once said that he “ bore the tear of laughter in his armo- 
rial shield.” His wit is characterized by Max Nordau as “ resig- 
nation tempered with melancholy.” He never, we are told, pos- 
sessed “that essentially animal attribute of being able to give 
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himself up solely and entirely to the present.” The same writer 
classes Heine as one of “the three molders of German prose.” 


We read: 


“Luther brought form and method into the language, Lessing 
contributed clearness, simplicity, and a greater pliancy, but to 
Heine it is that the German tongue owes her rich color, her elec- 
trical force! Luther’s ‘Bibel’ we might fitly liken to ore—the 
bronze whereof great monuments are molded; Lessing’s ‘Lao- 
coon,’ as also his ‘Hamburger Dramaturgie,’ are solid silver, fit 
ware to ornament the tables of the greatest patricians; but 
Heine’s ‘Reisebilder’ and incomparable ‘Lutetia,’ these are the 
finest gold and the rarest of precious gems—rubies and diamonds 
fit to deck the neck and arms of the loveliest of women.” 





POETIC GENIUS NOT HEREDITARY. 


. IKE father, like son,” is a homely aphorism which, accord- 

ing to the late Richard Holt Hutton, misses the mark in 
the case of poetic genius of the first caliber. Mr. Hutton’s obser- 
vations convinced him that general attitudes of mind, like the 
didactic or ironic or self-conscious or humorous or matter-of- 
fact, are frequently transmitted from father to son, but that the 
qualities of imagination and fancy are less often, and the highest 
poetic gifts are practically never, so transmitted. In a recent vol- 
ume of brief essays collected from Mr. Hutton’s contributions to 
the London Sfectator, his niece, Elizabeth M. Roscoe, includes 
one dealing with this question of inherited literary talent.. The 
inherited didactic attitude that has gained literary expression is 
found, says the writer, in the Edgeworths, the Wordsworths, the 
Stanleys, the Wilberforces, and, most of all, the Arnolds. In the 
latter case there was a notable instance of the transmission of the 
attitude only, for Matthew Arnold. set himself to teach almost 
nothing that his father had thought true. Instances of greater 
rarity are cited in the following: 


“There is probably no turn of mind which is so often trans- 
mitted from father to son as the didactic turn of mind. On the 
other hand, imagination and fancy are not.often transmitted, tho 
there are not a few cases in which father and son, or mother and 
son, or father and daughter, have had the same gift for holding up 
the mirror to society. There is Dumas #éve and Dumas f/s, for 
instance; there is Mrs. Trollope and Anthony Trollope, who not 
only both drew characters with great skill and humor, but drew 
characters aftera fashion in which it is impossible not to recognize 
the same mold of mind. Again, there is the case of Thackeray 
and his daughter, tho there the type is greatly modified. And 
there is the case of Nathaniel Hawthorne and his son. In all 
these instances there is, in the case of a definitely imaginative gift, 
a transmission of power as distinct as in the case of the engineer- 
ing genius of the two Brunels and the two Stephensons.” 


When we come to survey the field of poetry the instances are 
extremely few where the talent has been transmitted. Mr. Hutton 
cites the notable exception of the Coleridges ; Hartley, he thinks, 
“could not have conceived or written the ‘Ancient Mariner’ or 
‘Christabel,’ but the ‘lyrical cry’ in him was even more exquisitely 
pure and tender than it was in his father.” Then there were the 
two Aubrey De Veres, father and son; the three Roscoes, grand- 
father, father, and son, and the two Lord Houghtons, and with 
these the possible cases cease. Says the writer: 


“Among the greatest poets, I know of no instance of inheritance 
of this particular faculty. There is no tradition that even David 
or Isaiah or Homer or A‘schylus or Virgil or Horaceor Dante 
or Petrarch or Tasso or Goethe or Schiller or Béranger or 
Hugo or Chaucer or Shakespeare or Milton or Spenser or 
Burns or Scott or Shelley or Byron transmitted any spark of 
his poetic genius to descendants. Not very frequently does 
there appear to have been any special power even of another kind 
in the descendants of poets. Byron’s daughter wasa considerable 
mathematician, which seems a curious transformation for force 
like Byron’s to undergo. Chaucer’s son was Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Ambassador to France. Many of Cole- 
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ridge’s nephews and grandnephews were distinguished as lawyers 
and writers. More than one of Wordsworth’s sons, brothers, and 
nephews were, or are, worthy divines and college teachers. But 
except in the case of the Coleridges, the De Veres, the Roscoes, 
and the two Lord Houghtons, we can trace no transmission of 
poetic genius,” 

Mr. Hutton regards as inadequate the theory of Galton that 
“poets have, as a rule, strong sensuous tastes, and that people who 
have strong sensuous tastes are apt to go astray in life, and 
squander whatever power they have.” This theory fails to ac- 
count for the failure of the Hebrew prophets—“* among the great- 
est poets of earth”—to transmit in one’ single instance their gifts 
to their descendants. “There is no reason of the kind referred to 
by Mr. Galton why Aéschylus or Sophocles or Virgil or Dante 
or Milton or Scott or Wordsworth should not have founded a 
family inheriting his great poetic gifts.” Mr. Hutton concludes: 


“The greater poetical gifts are, I do not say untransmissible, 
but exceedingly rarely transmitted. Like the inspiration of the 
prophet or the self-forgetfulness of the saint, they are apparently 
the unique product of a fusion between the creative Spirit and the 
individual human being to which he communicates some spark or 
flash of his own unapproachable thought’ or spirit of self-forget- 
fulness (if I may properly impute such a quality to the Infinite 
Mind), and it does not seem his will’or habit to produce replicas 
of genius in any of its highest forms. Even in the exceptional 
cases I have noticed, there will be found to be variations so re- 
markable that it is rather the constitutional poetic temper which 
is inherited than the individual genius. Still it is rare enough for 
even that to be inherited. Asa rule, there is a curious correlation 
among the forms of genius, and the poet’s descendant is more 
likely to turn out a barrister or a judge or an artist or even an 
antiquarian than a poet. A portion of the energy remains, but it 
takes to new channels. ‘The light that never was on sea or land, 
the consecration, and the poet’s dream,’ is the rarest of all inheri- 
tances.” 


A reader of Mr. Hutton’s essay humorously remarks that the - 


writer overlooks a very plausible economic explanation of the 
dearth of poets among poets’ sons. May it not be, he suggests, 
that the sons had too ample opportunities to observe how unre- 
munerative a commodity it was in which their fathers dealt? 
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“JAMES WHITCOMB REILLY IS GOING TO ESTABLISH A RETREAT 
FOR AUTHORS AND POETS IN BEAR WALLOW, BROWN COUNTY, 
INDIANA. IT WILL BE A VERITABLE ARCADIA.” 

” —McCutcheon in the Chicago 77rtbune. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


ELECTRICAL MUSIC. 

DEVICE by which a performer at a central instrument may 
make sweet music in a thousand distant places is surely the 
combination of music with telephony that we have been awaiting. 
That such an apparatus has been devised we have been informed 
from time to time in the 
aT ee daily press, and the mode 
yey: of its operation is now 
described by T. C. Mar- 
tin in Zhe American 
Monthly Review of Re- 
wiews (New York, April). 
That music often is trans- 
mitted over the telephone 
we all know, but the re- 
sults are meager and 
unsatisfying. The new 
instrument, which the in- 
ventor, Dr. Thaddeus Ca- 
hill, of Holyoke, Mass., 
calls the “ telharmonium,” 
is not a transmitter of 
music, but rather a pro- 
ducer of music at a dis- 
tant point. Says Mr. 

Martin: 














DR, THADDEUS CAHILL, “The Cahill telharmo- 


nium may be compared 
with a pipe-organ. The 
performer at its keyboard, 
instead of playing upon air in the pipes, plays upon the electric 
current that is being generated in a large number of small dynamo- 
electric machines of the ‘alternating-current’ type. These little 
‘inductor’ alternators are of quite simple construction, from the 
mechanical standpoint, tho it is needless to say that the inventor 
did not find out at once all he wanted to know about them. That 
took a good ten years. In each alternator the current surges to 
and fro at a different frequency or rate of speed—thousands and 
thousands of times a minute; and this current as it reaches the 
telephone at the near or the distant station causes the diaphragm 


The inventor who has perfected the tel- 
harmonium in his laboratory at Holyoke, 
Mass. 














THE SOURCE OF POWER. 
This bank of alternators can supply music to over 5,000 stations. 


of that instrument to emit a musical note characteristic of that 
current whenever it is generated at just that ‘frequency’ or rate 
of vibration in the circuit. The rest is relatively easy. The re- 
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volving parts of the little alternators are mounted upon shafts 
which are geared together. Each revolving part, or ‘rotor,’ hay. 
ing its own number of poles or teeth in the magnetic fielq of 
force, and each having its own angular velocity, the arrangement 
gives us the ability to produce, in the initial condition of musica] 
electrical waves, the notes through a compass of five octaves.” 


In order that an organ may be played, somebody or something 
must pump the bellows. In like manner, when the telharmonium 
is played, a motor revolves all the little interlocked rotors at once, 
so that they may offer their plastic currents to the keyboard to 
which the wires from the alternators lead. This keyboard as 
shown in the engraving has two banksof keys. To quote further: 


“If one key is depressed, the circuit is closed on a ground tone 
and one or more allied circuits that will give the harmonics corre- 
sponding to that tone. But the currents, before they go to the 
exterior circuit containing the subscriber’s telephone, are not left 
in their primitive simple form. On the contrary, they are passed, 
as they might be in ordinary lighting and power service, through 
transiormers, where they are blended; and in these ‘tone-mixers’ 
the simple sinusoidal wave of the alternator current becomes too 
complex to know itself. In this manner highly composite vibra- 
tions are built up which fall upon the ear as musical chords of 
great beauty and purity of tone. This process of interweaving of 











THE TONE MIXER, 


Through which the musical electrical waves pass on their way to the 
receiving station. 


currents can be pushed very far, and the complex vibrations from 
different keyboards can be combined into others even more subtly 
superposed and wedded, so as to produce in the telephone receiver 
the effect of several voices or instruments. Within the range of 
such an equipment appear possible some sounds never before 
heard on land or sea. 

“The performer at this keyboard has a receiver close at his 
side, so that he can tell exactly how he is playing to his unseen 
audience ; and it is extraordinary to note how easily and perfectly 
the electric currents are manipulated so that with their own in- 
stantaneity they respond to every wave of personal emotion and 
every nuance of touch. It is, indeed, this immediateness of con- 
trol and the singular purity of tone that appeal to the watchful lis- 
tener. A musician will readily understand how the timbre is also 
secured from such resources, for with current combinations yield- 
ing the needed harmonics, string, brass, and wood effects, etc., 
can be obtained simply by mixing the harmonics—that is, the cur- 
rents—in the required proportions.” 


The experimental instrument that has been set up in Dr. Cahill’s 
Holyoke laboratory is said to have cost $200,000 and weighs about 
200 tons. It has 145 of the inductor alternators, mounted on 11- 
inch shafts on a heavy steel girder bed-plate over 60 feet long. 
The switchboards include nearly 2,000 switches. Later equip- 
ments, we are told, will probably be less ponderous. As to the 
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current consumption in the receivers, it is very small—about one- 
twentieth of that ina glow-lamp, so that a very few horse-power 
go a long way in the new art of telharmony. Dr. Martin says in 
conclusion : 

“Such music can obviously be laid on anywhere—in homes, hos- 




















THE KEYBOARD OF THE SYSTEM OF TELHARMONY, 
With which the performer plays upon the bank of alternators. 


pitals, factories, restaurants, theaters, hotels, wherever an orches- 
tra or a single Musician haS*served before, or wherever there is a 
craving formusic. The dream of Bellamyiin *Looking Backward’ 
is thus realized, and beautiful musi@ is dispensed everywhere for 
any one who cares to throw the switch. The music from these 
electric pipes of Pan may swell the long list of obsolete instru- 
ments. Will the piano join the spinet and harpsichord? Whonow 
shall need to strum ?”: 





STRUGGLES FOR SUPREMACY AMONG THE 
BRANCHES OF TREES. 
OST of us have watched with interest the growth of an ever- 
green-tree whose topmost shoot has been broken off, and 
have seen how the place of this shoot is generally taken by the 
nearest or strongest side-shoot. The explanation of this curious 
process involves the questions: Why do the side branches grow 
horizontally while the apex grows vertically? Why, when the 
topmost shoot is injured, should one side-branch, rather than all, 
begin to grow upward? The subject has recently been investi- 
gated in France by Leo Errera, who concludes that the apex pro- 
duces some substance that acts on the side-branches to prevent 
their growing upward. This, of course, does not completely solve 
the problem, which will finally yield, if at all, to some other inves- 
tigator, since Mr. Errera has recently died. His work is noticed 
in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, February 24), from which we 
translate as follows: 

“ Normally, while the root penetrates into the ground perpendic- 
ularly to the surface, the stem grows in the opposite direction, 
along a vertical line. These facts are explained by using the two 
phrases—‘ positive and negative geotropism.’ The lateral branches, 
however, do not grow vertically. The axis or shaft of the plant is 
especially distinct from the branches in most of the conifers ; if it 
is destroyed, as is well known, one of the lateral branches takes 
its place, as if it began for the first time to feel the effects of nega- 
tive geotropism. The most plausible hypothesis is that the 
branches are always subject to the action of geotropism, but at 
the same time to an influence emanating from the apex, and prob- 
ably such that the direction taken by the branch represents the 
resultant of this unknown force and the geotropism. 

“Errera, either alone or with Mr. Massart, has tried a number 
of experiments on evergreens of various kinds. Except with arau- 
Carias, whenever the apex is removed or dies there is an upward 
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movement of one of the side-branches, which suddenly takes on 
new and more rapid growth. With the araucarias the branches 
do not rise, but buds develop, one of which gives rise to a new 
apex. 

“But in any case there is a common phenomenon in all trees, 
namely, an inhibition exerted on the growth of branches or buds. 
And a mass of facts leads to the assertion, which is true both in 
animal and in vegetable physiology, that there is an intimate con- 
nection between the different parts of an organism which shows 
itself in constant excitations and inhibitions. 

“What is the nature of these? When there is a nervous system 
we attribute such phenomena to it. But tho sense-organs have 
been discovered in plants, we do not yet know of any vegetable 
nervous system. So Mr. Errera, following modern tendencies, 
has attributed the preventive action exerted by the apex to some 
substance produced by it—some anti-oxydase. 

“But whatever the mechanism may be, the fact itself is very 
interesting. The apex of the stem or of the root appears to bea 
tyrant which forbids the neighboring branches to rise or develop 
vertically. If the apex is destroyed there takes place a conflict 
between the branches in the vicinity which strive to rise. Some- 
times several raise their heads at once, but generally, in the course 
of the struggle for supremacy, the branch nearest to the summit, 
or else the most vigorous one, becomes apex in its turn and exer- 
cises the same tyranny that its predecessor wielded.”—7vansla- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Results of Shell-fire.—The accompanying picture, which 
is from The Journal of the United States Artillery, shows in a 
vivid way the probable 
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“The shell, which was 
known asa 6-inch A.-P. 
shell, originally weighed 
102% pounds; the recov- 
ered fragments aggre- 
gated 94,3; pounds, of 
which the largest piece 
weighed 104 pounds. The average weight of the pieces was 2;; 
ounces. The shell, which was loaded with black powder, on being 
fired from the gun passed through six inches of hard-faced Krupp 
plate, and burst when about eight feet beyond. ‘Arrangements 
had previously been made for the recovery of as large a number 
of the fragments as.possible. 

“When the count was made there were almost 650 pieces. Had 
the projectile burst in a group of men, the fatal results can easily 
be imagined.” 




















FRAGMENTS OF BURSTED SHELL. 





“The Poor Man’s Oyster.”—This name is given to the 
‘snail by people in France and Spain, where this mollusk is not 
only a fairly common article of food: among the poor, but is held 
in great esteem by the gourmet. Says an editorial writer in Zhe 
Lancet (London, March 17): : 


“The suggestion that the snail should form a cheap article of 
food in this country has been revived and there is nothing to be 
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said against the proposal from a dietetic point of view, for, prop- 
erly cooked, the snail is both nutritious and tasty....... 

“Care must be exercised in the choice of the snail for food 
purposes, as it is well known that snails feed on poisonous plants 
and it is the custom in France to allow a few days to elapse after 
they have been taken from their feeding-ground in order that any 
poisonous matters may be eliminated. Most of the snails in 
France used for edible purposes are collected from the vineyards 
of Burgundy, Champagne, and Lorraine, which, we may be sure, 
afford a perfectly clean feeding-ground for the snail, considering 
the care which is taken to protect the vines from disease. Ac- 
cording to analysis very nearly go per cent. of the solid matter of 
the snail is proteid matter available directly for repairing the tis- 
sues of the body. Besides this there are about 6 per cent. of fat 
and 4 per cent. of mineral matter, including phosphates. Com- 
pared with the oyster, this would show that the snail contains 
about 100 per cent. more nutritious substances. The suggestion, 
therefore, that the snail should be used for food is not merely 
sentimental.” 


A NEW KIND OF LIGHTHOUSE. 


N OT the least interesting feature of the new steel-plate light- 

house that is to be built at Diamond Shoals, off Cape Hat- 
teras, by Capt. Albert F. Eells, of Boston, is the fact that Cap- 
tain Eells is to put it up and run it for a year at his own cost, and 
that he is not to be paid a cent until the Government has operated 
it four years more. At the end of this period, if all is well, he is 
This would not appear to be an excessive 
sum, for in 1902 a government official reported the probable cost 
of a lighthouse on this spot as $1,588,000. From Zhe Scientific 
American (New York, March 24), to which we are indebted for 
these facts, we quote the following paragraphs about this great 
engineering undertaking : 


to receive $750,000. 


“The foundation for the lighthouse will be a massive steel cais- 
son in the form of a truncated cone with a cylindrical base. Upon 
this will be erected a tower comprising essentially a plate-steel 
cylinder with a slight batter from base to top, which tower will 
support a lantern at a height of 150 feet above sea-level. . . . The 
estimated weight of the entire structure, including the lighthouse 
and contents, is to be 27,000 tons. The displacement of water 
will be about 10,000 tons, which will leave an effective weight rest- 
ing on the sands of the Diamond Shoals of about 17,000 tons, cov- 
ering an effective area on the base of 8,960 square feet. ...... 

“The caisson is to be built-at some shipyard and towed to its 
destination. The central tube in the caisson, which extends from 
top to bottom, is made of curved rolled steel plates, attached to 
the ends of the horizontal floor girders and to the bracings, all of 
which when riveted together will form a vessel-like caisson of cir- 
cular shape, built sufficiently strong to stand its sea voyage and 
the wind and wave pressure, after its final settlement into the sands 
of the Diamond Shoals. 

“ All the inside horizontal girders are covered at the different 























Courtesy of ** The Scientific American.” 
TOWING THE CAISSON OF STEEL THAT WILL FORM THE BASE TO 
ITS LOCATION. 


elevations to make temporary floors and rooms in the caisson. It 
is proposed to place in these rooms, at the time of towing, the 
boiler, engines, pumps, derricks, dredging apparatus, concrete- 
mixing machinery, water, sand, and cement, and the different ma- 
terials necessary for sinking and filling, as well as supplies and 
equipment for the workmen. 

“ A portion of the space between the two outer shells, and part 
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of the bottom, will be filled with concrete before leaving the 
yard, so that the caisson will draw about 21 feet of water. 

“ After reaching its destination the caisson will be held in place 
by suitable anchors and cables. It will be scuttled by pumping 
water into the interior compartments until it rests on the sands in 
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Courtesy of ‘* The Scientific American.” 
HOW THE LIGHTHOUSE WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED. 


about 24 feet of water, leaving the top or deck about 56 feet above 
the surface of the ocean.” 


After the caisson has been scuttled water is to be pumped into 
the side compartments above the sea-level, and it will then be 
sunk into the sand as quickly as possible. It will first be lowered 
as far as practicable by open dredging through the central well, 
preferably in the spring of the year, when the seas do not run 
high. Later, the water will be forced from the lower air-chambers 
with compressed air, and laborers will enter these chambers and 
assist the excavating with water jets, shovels, and special tools, 
forcing the sand toward the central tube, whence it will be 
pumped out. To quote again: 


“While the dredging is being done the work will be carried on 
as fast as possible in filling the different chambers with concrete. 
The material—cement, crushed stone, granite blocks, boulders, 
supplies, etc.—will be brought to the caisson in lighters, and 
hoisted aboard and stored in the different rooms to be used when 
required. A balance in weight will be preserved between the in- 
creasing weight of the structure and the increasing buoyancy of 
the surrounding water as the caisson sinks to its finaldepth. The 
caisson may thus be temporarily held at about the same level, to 
facilitate certain details of the excavation, or it may be made to 
sink more rapidly in the sand....... 

“ After this caisson has been scuttled and sunk a few feet into 
the sand it is claimed that it will withstand any storm that may 
come up at that season of the year, and by the time it has reached 
its total depth of 26 feet in the sand and been partially filled with 
granite and cement and surrounded with riprap, it will withstand 
as great a storm as has ever been recorded off these shoals. 

“The entire shell of the caisson having been filled with concrete, 
and the central tube having been loaded with sand, except a space 
of about 12 feet deep, for a cistern that will hold 15,000 gallons of 
fresh water, and for rooms 14 feet high for storing the oil, water, 
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and hoisting-engine for the lighthouse, the foundation will be com- 
plete. The erection of the lighthouse or superstructure will there- 
upon begin. The lighthouse is of steel construction, and consists 
of an outside circular steel shell with an inner central steel tube, 
which contains a spiral stairway, chimneys, and ventilators, all of 
which are well braced by steel girders, frames, and partitions, and 
which has eight different floors besides the lantern-gallery and 
watch-room. The outer shell of this structure is to be lined with a 
layer of concrete or plaster placed upon wire mesh or expanded 
metal, about four inches thick.” 





HEATING BY INCANDESCENT MANTLE. 


HE invention of the Welsbach mantle marked a distinct ad- 

vance in methods of gas-lighting. It is now common, and 

its advantages and disadvantages are familiar to most users. We 

are now told that the incandescent mantle may be applied also to 

heating-apparatus. Writes J. Laffargue in an article on “ Radio- 
incandescent Grates” in Za ature (Paris, March to): 


“The incandescent mantle has hitherto been used only for light- 
ing purposes. Mr. Delage, a chemical engineer, has devised a 
pew mantle, made of radio-incandescent substances, having pro- 
nounced calorific qualities, which can not fail to be useful in do- 
mestic heating. Itis anapplication of the most recent discoveries 
regarding the properties of rare earths and radiant bodies. The 
heating-mantle in question is composed of a new mixture of rare 
earths in which the dominant active substance is cerium, which 
has a very high radiating power. It may be estimated that such a 
mantle radiates 100 per cent. more heat than a Welsbach mantle 
of the same form and the same weight, on a burner. A Welsbach 
mantle transforms the obscure heat of a blue-flame burner into 
luminous radiations whose spectrum is specially rich in yellow and 
green rays with some blue and little red. The heating mantle 
gives a spectrum made up of red and infra-red rays, encroaching 
much on the invisible part, but rich in heat-rays. The output of 
the apparatus may be considered as 4o per cent. greater than that 
of the devices hitherto known. © 

“This apparatus gives out no more poisonous products than the 
Welsbach devices used for illumination; the burners are precisely 
the same. A_heating-apparatus is composed, as shown in 
the diagram, of a number of intensive gas-burners (4) disposed in 
arow. Aboveeach of the burners is placed a mantle (2) called the 
radio-incandescent body. The mantles are heated by the flame of 
the burners ; they are almost nonluminous, but emit a very intense 
heat horizontally. 

“The burners are grouped in the device, but each is independent 
and has its own stop-cock. Thus a satisfactory degree of control 
is assured. There is never observed a setting back of the flame, 
nor explosion, nor whistling, nor flame that deposits soot owing to 
scarcity of air-supply, nor lack of symmetry and consequent poor 

control of the flames. 
7b It is possible to put 
out one to four burners 
out of five, if it is de- 
sired to lessen the heat- 
supply, and this ar- 
rangement is much 
preferable to that in 
which the flames are 
ea} turned up or down to- 


gether. The way in 
which the mantles are 
mounted on the burn- 
ers makes it easy to 
A . handle them.... The 
whole collection forms 
arigid body which may 
be lifted up and car- 
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4 ried about at will. On 

§- the foregoing princi- 
ples numerous types of 
grate have been de- 
vised, among which we shall only mention the two shown in the 
illustration. The arrangement of the incandescent mantles may 
easily be seen. All necessary precautions have been taken to 
carry off the products of combustion. The radio-incandescent 
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grate is asimple and convenient system of heating, and will doubt- 
less meet with appreciation.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 


CONTINUANCE OF THE SKY-SCRAPER. 


HE “sky-scratcher” — which a French journal recently in- 
formed its readers was the name applied in America to tall 
buildings—is apparently to continue to irritate the heavens, despite 
the gloomy forebodings of some engineers, the warnings of real- 
estate men, and the protests of the esthetic. We are told in 7he 
Record and Guide (New York, March 24) that the current year will 














FORMS OF RADIO*-INCANDESCENT GRATE, 


witness the erection of many of these structures, and that they 
“will probably average a larger number of stories than any group 
of sky-scrapers which have been built in any one previous year.” 
The writer regards the fact that these buildings will tend to be 
taller than ever as worth attention. When, a few years ago, some 
banks began to build low buildings on expensive property, it was 
predicted that the day of the sky-scraper was over. The writer 
of an article in Zhe Atlantic Monthly even asserted that sky- 
scrapers in the financial district had become uneconomical, be- 
cause they interfered with each other’s light, and that as owners 
of buildings were obliged to purchase adjoining property, it would 
have been cheaper and better to cover the whole ground with a 
lower structure. Zhe Record and Guide writer says of this: 


“It is undoubtedly true that this reasoning had some cogency ; 
but when the writer deduced from it the inference that sky- 
scrapers had become on the whole economically undesirable, he 
was going altogether too far. As a matter of fact the only owners 
of expensive property who erected low fireproof buildings on the 


plots they owned were banks, who could afford the 1uxury of such’ 


an extravagance; and the true inference to be drawn from the 
facts and conditions, roughly indicated above, was entirely differ- 
ent. The true inference was that hereafter a man or a corporation 


which proposed to erect a sky-scraper must take care in advance 


to secure as much light as his tenants would need by purchasing a 
large and well-located plot of ground. 

“When a corporation has secured a site which is large enough 
and sufficiently well located, the tendency is to build not lower 
than formerly, but higher. None of the new office buildings will 
be less than eighteen stories high, and many of them will be more. 
The structure now under construction on lower West Street will 
rise as high as twenty-eight stories, because its owners have been 
able to secure for the offices situated therein an unusual quantity 
of good light. The newer Singer Building will have a tower which 
is higher still, and the same is true of the extension to the building 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. These two in- 
stances are peculiarly significant. In each of these instances the 
holding corporations own very large plots, only a fraction of which 
will be covered by the tall tower, and by adopting this plan they 
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secure many advantages. They can obtain the additional income 
which can be derived from a structure from twenty-five to thirty 
stories high, while at the same time guaranteeing to the offices in 
the tower a perpetual supply of good light. Such a plan has the 
additional merit of permitting an economical disposition of the 
elevator space. It is extremely probable that hereafter variations 
of this plan will be used whenever a plot can be purchased large 
enough to make its execution feasible. A corporation such as the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, which owns a whole block, 
could erect a building which would be at once spectacular and 
profitable, by covering the outer rim of the block with a twenty- 
story structure, the intermediate section with a twenty-five-story 
structure, and the center of the block with a tower as high as good 
elevator service would permit.” 


The spectacle which a sky-scraper of this kind presents to the 
mind’s eye suggests to the writer an interesting aspect of this mat- 
ter. He believes that such a building could be made, from the 
architectural point of view, most interesting and striking. He 
says: 


“The tower, merely because of its height, would, of course, be 
an impressive architectural feature, and it would lend itself to 
much more effective architectural treatment than would the ordi- 
nary sky-scraper. The ordinary sky-scraper is generally designed 
somewhat as a tower, and it frequently is a tower as compared to 
low contiguous buildings: but it is not architecturally a complete 
tower. Inasmuch as the rearand the sides of sucha building may 
some day be hidden by adjoining buildings, the ‘architecture’ of 
the structure is confined to the street front, and the rear and side 
walls become plain brick facades. But, under the new plan, the 
tower must be designed to be seen from every point of view. It 
must be a complete instead of a mutilated thing, with four good 
honest facades, and with a design which necessarily emphasizes 
its height. Furthermore, the architectural effect of this tower will 
necessarily be harmonized with the effect of the immediate contig- 
uous buildings. The lower part of the structure erected by the 
same owner must be architecturally congruous with the upper, just 
as the effect of an Italian church had to be congruous with the 
effect of its campanile. In fact, it looks as if a new era was be- 
ginning in the design of sky-scrapers, and it is very much to be 
hoped that the American architect will make more of the new 
opportunity than he did of the old.” 





Steam without Fire.—A new type of boiler that is able to 
keep on supplying steam for several hours after the fire has been 
extinguished has been devised by Mr. Maurice, engineer-in-chief 
of the French navy, and is attracting considerable attention, being 
operated upon a novel and original plan. This invention, which 
was awarded a prize at the end of the last year by the Académie 
des Sciences, is thus described in The Scientific American Sup- 
plement (New York, March 24): 


“The principle of the storage of heat consists in the use of a 
mixture of salts having a great specific heat and surrounding the 
greater part of the tubular system of the boiler. The temperature 
of these salts rises toabout 450° C. [841° F.] during the heat. The 
result forms a new solution of the problem which was formerly 
solved by the use of reservoirs of superheated water, and here we 
have an economy of weight as well as space. After the heat 
which has accumulated is exhausted during the run after the fire is 
extinguished, the accumulation of heat is again made very quickly 
after the fire is started. The system is of special value in the 
marine, and also in electric stations. The result of the first ex- 
periments which have been made at Cherbourg are quite favor- 
able, and no doubt the system will be applied afterward on a larger 
scale.” ; 


“‘STONE guide-posts are being placed in the deserts of California to direct lost 
travelers to springs, wells, and small streams,” says Popular Mechanics (April). 
‘*Every year large numbers of prospectors risk the dangers of the desert in their 
eager search for gold. Many of these wander about until they become bewil- 
dered, and after searching for water for hours and days perish miserably of thirst. 
The Legislature of California has appropriated $5,000 for placing the guide-posts 
and several counties have already undertaken the work. Thousands of posts 
will be erected during the spring, and it is expected that the number of deaths 
will be greatly decreased by this theans.”’ 
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SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


CoMMENTING on the fact that a new tunnel through Bergen Hill i made 
by the Erie Railroad, The American Inventor (Washington, March hotles ** hy 
blasting of the trap rock in all the New Jersey tunnels has brought to light qu : 
tities of wonderfully fine minerals of the zeolite group, and by sale or enchenie 
local collectors have distributed the product far and wide. Renewed inten 
in ‘Jersey minerals’ will follow the first sign of the crystal cavities as the blast. 
ing progresses.”’ 5 


‘THE Great Lakes Towing Company has given a contract for a tug which wil} 
be a combination ice-crusher and fire-tug, besides doing the ordinary work of 
towing,” says The Iron Age (New York, March 29). ‘‘It will be 76 feet on the 
keel, 17 feet beam, and 7 feet depth of hold. For service as a fire-boat the t 
will have a pump capable of supplying 5,000 gallons a minute and will be souleai 
with four hose lines and a stand-pipe. The tug will be in service at various lake 
towns, and along the docks its fire-extinguishing equipment may often be of use.” 


‘‘THE well-known imitativeness of the Japanese,’’ says The American Ma- 
chinist (New York, March 29), ‘‘is instanced by the anecdote of an American 
machinery salesman who in 1904 sold to Russia and Japan one each of a certain 
machine for marine work. Some time having elapsed without any additional 
orders, he made an investigation and found Russia’s machine untouched and 
neglected in a navy-yard; but the situation in Japan was much different, for 
in a navy-yard in the latter country he found that the machine had been used asa 
model and many others built after it.” 


‘‘THE experiment made in depending solely on native Filipinos to man the 
cars of the Manila Electric Railway has proved eminently successful,” says 
Electricity (New York, March 28). ‘‘The native has lived up to the requirements 
of the job fully as well as the white man could have done under any conditions 
and probably better, taking the climate into consideration. To operate a mod- 
ern electric car in the crowded streets of an Oriental city, where the traffic and 
pedestrians are absolutely at variance and unaccustomed to so foreign an ele- 
ment, calls for the full measure of steadiness and resourcefulness to avoid 
accident.” 


‘‘TuHE Kaiser’s persistent interference in all matters of art has cost the father- 
land heavy losses in canceled printed matter,” says The International. ‘‘One of 
his first acts as sovereign was to show his subordinates how the imperial arms 
should be printed. After many thousand forms and documents had been im- 
pressed with these arms an antiquary of high authority proved to his Majesty 
that the new design was not only wrong, but also humiliating to himself. Seven 
thousand five hundred dollars’ worth of papers were promptly reduced to ashes. 
In another case the Kaiser ‘subedited’ the German money-order form in such a 
way that the public could not make head or tail of it. Finally the new form had 
to be called in, and thousands of unissued copies destroyed.” 


‘‘In order that he may enjoy the privilege of driving his automobile as fast as 
he desires without being haled into court, or danger to any one but himself, Com- 
modore Frederick G. Bourne, of the Automobile Club of America, is having a 
five-mile special course laid out on his Indian Neck estate at Oakdale, Long 
Island,” says The Automobile (March 22). ‘‘The new track is over four rods 
in width and is double, the courses running parallel to each other with a diverg- 
ence at the extreme ends to allow ofeasy turns. The northern limit of the course 
is at Bohemia and the southern end is adjacent to the Long Island Railroad track 
and one mile north of Mr. Bourne’s mansion. Mr. Bourne, who already owns 
a number of fine cars, has sent an expert to Germany to purchase a high-powered 
racer with which to christen the new course.” 


AccorvinG to the Boston Transcript, the cat is rapidly becoming a favorite 
article of food in certain parts of Italy, particularly in Venice and Verona. In 
these and some other cities also, the butchers sell dressed cats under the name of 
sabbits. There is a law against eating cats, but, notwithstanding, a large busi- 
ness is done in raising cats for the market. The cat is usually cooked by roast- 
ing in the oven until brown, along with onions, garlic, parsley, bay leaves, and 
other herbs. ‘‘There seems to be no good reason,’’ says Good Health (March), 
‘‘why there should be a prejudice against cats. Squirrels are very commonly 
eaten. The squirrel eats nuts ordinarily, but it eats birds also when it does not 
find a good supply of its natural foods. Cats are in every way as wholesome as 
fish. Nearly all fish are strictly carnivorous, while cats take readily to a diet of 
bread and milk.” 


TueE oldest artificial leg in existence is now in the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as reported by the British Medical Journal. It was 
found in a tomb at Capua, and is described in the catalog as follows: ‘‘Roman 
artificial leg; the artificial limb accurately represents the form of the leg; it is 
made with pieces of thin bronze, fastened by bronzed nails to a wooden core. 
Two iron bars, having holes at their free ends, are attached to the upper extremity 
of the bronze; a quadrilateral piece of iron, found near the position of the foot, 
is thought to have given strength to it. There is no trace of the foot, and the 
wooden core had nearly crumbled away. Theskeleton had its waist surrounded 
bya belt of sheet bronze edged with small rivets, probably used to fasten a leather 
lining’ Three painted vases (red figures on a black ground) lay at the feet of the 
skeleton. The vases belong to a rather advanced period in the decline of art 
(about 300 B.c.).” 


‘‘MILLIONAIRE manufacturers looking out for something treasurable to col- 
lect might do very much worse than found a gallery of textiles,’’ says The Textile 
World-Record. ‘‘If they saw fit also to give exhibitions of their stores to stu- 
dents the public would arise to call them blessed. Or perhaps the foundation of 
a collection of woven stuffs is worth the attention of the authorities at Washing- 
ton. The National Museum at South Kensington gathers parcels of antique 
textiles, as it does jewelry, ironwork, and other craftsmen’s triumphs. Loan col- 
lections, including scraps of fabric, are sent to the public museums that are to 
be found in all cities. Latterly, the Board of Education has interested itself in 
sending to centers of textile industry, collections appropriate to local interests. 
Some opportunity is thus afforded to trace the genesis through the centuries of 
taste and invention in design as well as skillin workmanship. Suitably arranged 
and described, a collection may have a very high educational value and exercise 
an important influence on the workmen of the future.” 
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THE DETHRONEMENT OF DOWIE. 


This memorable 


“(© TRANGE I am not the King of Spain.” 

S phrase, uttered by his own lips, may be said to have 
sounded the downfall of John Alexander Dowie, First Apostle of 
the Christian Catholic Church, known also as Elijah the Restorer, 
and until lately autocrat and dictator of Zion City, Ill. These 
words, uttered without relevance in the midst of a recent conver- 
sation with his son Gladstone, lend color at least to the charge of 





OVERSEER W. GLENN VOLIVA, 


The leading figure in the recent “ revolution” in Zion City, which resulted 
in the deposition and excommunication of “ First Apostle” Dowie. 


mental unbalance brought against the prophet by his own family. : 


As it is alleged that a secret propaganda in defense of polygamy is 
among Dowie’s latest vagaries, it is thought possible by some that 
Alfonso’s recent matrimonial venture may have prompted the 
prophet’s profound remark, rather than any spirit of philosophy 
playing around the abstract problem of personality. Itis reported 
that he had planned a harem of seven new wives—a sacred num- 
ber—and that to five of the seven he had already proposed. He 
and the seven were to form the nucleus of “ Paradise Colony” in 
Mexico. Altho he has been deposed with all requisite formality, 
shorn of every vestige of authority in Zion City, suspended from 
membership in the church he founded, and repudiated by his wife 
and son, the dethroned “ First Apostle” refuses to be convinced 
by the sudden turn in his affairs. Perhaps he was impressed by 
the fact that the meeting at which his power was overthrown was 
held on the first day of April. In any case, when the news reached 
him in Mexico he responded with a series of telegrams, creating a 
new administration and deposing in turn his deposers. 
as reported by the press, is briefly as follows: 


The story, 


Before his departure to Mexico ir. search of health, Dowie con- 
ferred a power of attorney upon Cverseer W. G. Voliva, of Zion 
City. After the meeting which deposed his former leader Mr. 
Voliva transferred to Deacon Alexander Granger all the real estate 
held by Dowie in Zion City. He also executed a bill of sale to 
Deacon Granger, putting him in possession of all the personal 
property of Dowie, including his horses and carriages, books, and 
even his bed. Laterin the d2y Cranger conveyed these to Voliva, 
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and at nightfall the overseer appointed by Dowie had not only 
succeeded him as the head of the church, but was holder of all his 
property as well. Mrs. Dowie and Gladstone Dowie have cast in 
their lot with the new powers in Zion. 

It is said that Dowie’s great project for the establishment of a 
colony in Mexico will be abandoned by the new administration. 
Altho he is accused of having “grossly mismanaged the affairs of 
the church,” it is stated that “no action under the criminal laws 
will be: taken against him ”—that is to say, if he refrains from ma- 
king trouble. “A broken man, exposed as a false prophet, exiled, 
impoverished, and abandoned, Alexander Dowie sinks out of sight, 
probably to be seen no more,” says the Philadelphia Zelegraph. 
Other papers, however, predict that he will return and make a 
desperate struggle to recover his authority. Among the charges 
entered against him by his erstwhile followers are extravagance, 
hypocrisy, misrepresentation, exaggeration, misuse of invest- 
ments, tyranny, injustice, and polygamous teaching. Many date 
the undermining of Dowie’s control over his people from the 
failure of his spectacular descent upon New York. 

Many papers comment to the effect that Dowie’s meteoric 
career simply affords one more illustration of the credulity of 
mankind. Zhe Times hopes that“ an accurate history of this 
strange episode in American life can and will be written,” as “it 
would have great social and economic value.” The Evening Post 
regards Dowieism as “a religious movement in some respects more 
noteworthy than any in this country since Joseph Smith received 
his revelations.” It further points out: 

“This unlucky year for Dowie happens to be the thirteenth since 
he opened his first small ‘tabernacle’ near the World’s Fair gates 
in Chicago. It is the eleventh from the ‘year of persecution,’ 








MRS. JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE, 


Who resented her husband’s enthusiastic acceptance of the doctrines of 
polygamy, and cast in her lot with the “ revolutionists.” 


when the prophet was arrested more than a hundred times, spent, 
according to report, some $20,000 in fines and legal fees, but ended 
by defeating the ordinances directed against him, and won his 
final cases in the courts. It is about eight years since his estab- 
lishment of Zion City and its industries.” 


Of the personal characteristics of the man the same paper says: 
“If one quality can be singled out as preeminent in so strange a 
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character as Dowie, it must be, we think, his extraordinary power 
of mixing hard-headed, practical sense with his most fantastic 
conceptions and most intemperate harangues. The man who 
could call himself Elijah I1I. and then use a modern time-clock 
for stamping ‘Prayed, 2:53 P.M., Juneg. John A’ Dowie,’ on the 
letters asking his intercessions, was of no ordinarymold....... 

“ A great many outsiders who have studied Dowie at close range 
believe that the man is sincere in his pretensions. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, in a magazine article a few years since, spoke of him as 
one of ‘the long list of spiritual megalomaniacs.’ When Dowie’s 
daughter was burned to death, a few years ago, her father, giving 
marks of the deepest grief, attributed her death to her disobe- 
dience in using an alcohol lamp, which his rule strictly forbade. 
That incident, instead of weakening his influence, is said to have 
strerigthened it; but the prostration of the Healer himself has 
caused his following to fall away.” 


The Brooklyn Zimes thinks that Dowie could never have ac- 
complished what he did “ if there had not been a very pronounced 
streak of insanity in his composition, sufficient to give him faith in 
his own absurd pretensions.” Zhe Sux maintains that, in view of 
the curious effects produced by religious mania in all ages and 
countries, it would be unfair to write Dowie down as dishonest 
without ample evidence. It adds: 


“A curious, interesting type of religious exhorter was this 
Scotchman who was jailed in Tasmania, came to America penni- 
less, won the confidence of thousands, created a thriving city and 
established a dictatorship over the minds and bodies of his disci- 
ples. His autobiography would probably be a dull, tiresome, use- 
less production, but an adequate story of his career from the be- 
ginning to the end—which quite possibly has not come—would be 
a most instructive and valuable work.” 





DR. CRAPSEY’S ‘‘HERESY” AGAIN. 


HE assumption that trials.for heresy were over—that.“ the 
lion of conservatism and the lamb of liberalism were to lie 
down together in the several Protestant folds without further dis- 
play of ferocity or lust for the blood of martyrs ”—has been rap- 
idly winning acceptance during :the last decade. But there come 
times, asserts the Boston Zvauscrift, when departures from the 
historic faith or the:belief of the majority become so pronounced 
and are promulgated in such a bold way that “it becomes almost 
inevitable that institutional religion should arouse itself and pro- 
test.” Such a time, Zhe Transcript believes, is now upon us. 
Signs are not lacking, as it points out, that “ the Evangelical Prot- 
estant churches of this country are probably about entering upon 
an era when there will be not a few trials by ecclesiastical courts 
of those who are conspicuously bold or aggressive’in: denial of 
some of the tenets held through the centuries to be vital to the 
Christian faith.” Conspicuous’support is given to this view by 
the approaching second presentment for trial of the Rev. Algernon 
S. Crapsey on a charge of heresy. Mr. Crapsey has been for 
twenty-five years rector of St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Rochester, N.Y. The first proceedings instituted against 
him some months ago were abandoned owing to lack of agreement 
among the investigating committee (see THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 
Dec. 9, 1905). His trial is now set for April 17. It is charged that 
he denies the divinity of Jesus Christ, the miraculous conception, 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus, and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The Evening Post (New York) has stated concisely the real 
condition of things, and makes the solution of the dilemma seem 
clear enough. Dr. Crapsey, it says, has declared himself a Uni- 
tarian and as such has before him a plain course of action. To 
quote : 


“Without quibbling or equivocation, Dr. Crapsey stands, doc- 
trinally, exactly where many Unitarians and others of the unortho- 
dox stand, and have been standing for several generations. In 
this situation three paths lie before him. The easiest and perhaps 
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the simplest is to follow certain predecessors over to Unita. 
rianism.” 


But Dr. Crapsey has stated in a sermon recently preached jn 
Rochester and printed in Zhe Church Standard (Philadelphia) 
that he prefers to stay where he is, and appeals to his congrega. 
tion with this object as follows: 


“It is also my intention to remain as I am, until providentially 
called away, the rector of St. Andrew’s Church, in the City of 
Rochester. To leave my rectorship would be equivalent to leay- 
ing my ministry, because here in this place I am appointed to 
serve in my sacred office. My relationships to this parish are 
peculiar. It has been the only charge which I have had in the 
whole course of my ministry. When I came to it it was the be- 
ginning of its history; a few, not more than a score, of families 
were attached to it; it had no organizations. We have grown up 
together. It is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh; therefore 
I have a special right to remain-in my place. So I see no reason 
why, under the present circumstances, I should voluntarily make 
any change in my field of labor. And in this decision I am sup. 
ported by the unanimous wish of the vestry of the church... . 
And so to-day I simply cast myself upon my people, being sure | 
that this long relationship can not be destroyed by any harassing 
accident or by any outside attack.” 


The Evening Post points out the other two courses either of 
which Dr. Crapsey may now take, as he chooses to remain an 
Episcopalian, in the following words: 


“At the close of the General Convention of 1904 the House of 
Bishops issued a pastoral letter saying: ‘If one finds, whatever 
his office or place in the church, that he has lost his hold upon 
the fundamental verities, then in the name of common honesty let 
him be silent or withdraw.’ In the name of common honesty Dr. 
Crapsey declares he will not be guilty of that cowardly hypocrisy 
of silence which the bishops urge. This position Zhe Church 
Standard commends as ‘absolutely just.’ ” 


In some quarters there seems to be a doubt as to whether Dr. 
Crapsey means what he says. The report of the committee orig- 
inally appointed to consider the charge of heresy amounts to a re- 
fusal thus to take Dr. Crapsey seriously, and they declare: 


“Dr. Crapsey impresses us as being a man who easily surrenders 
himself to his intellectual vagaries, and the thing which for the 
time being appears to him to be true he advocates with remarkable 
eloquence. He has now taken up with the theory of ‘spiritual 
interpretation.’ . . . His writings indicate that while he recites 
and affirms his belief in the creeds of the church he virtually sets 
aside the historical sense.” 


The Church Standard makes the suggestion that as Dr. Crapsey 
actually “recites and affirms his belief in the creeds of the church” 
he should simply make a public statement to that effect, and thus 
avoid the commotion of a trial. Thus, talking of possible com- 
pensations for the ecclesiastical disturbance already created, the 
writer says: 


“The dest of all compensations, if it were possible, would be 
that Dr. Crapsey himself, being relieved from all appearance of 
compulsion, should simply disavow the intention to deny the his- 
torical facts asserted in the creeds. That would be a tardy repa- 
ration for the scandal of which he has been the author; but we 
have always held, as we still hold, that if any clergyman, whether 
convicted or only accused of error in doctrine, can see his way, at 
any time before or during a trial, to express his honest agreement 
with the doctrine of the church, all proceedings against him ought 
to be immediately stopped, and he ought to be left to the pastoral 
counsels, and not to the judicial sentence, of his bishop.” 


The muddle in this case is made more complicated from the fact 
that according to Zhe Evening Post Dr. Crapsey 


“has the support of a large number of the more liberal clergy and 
laymen. His case was in the minds of many who signed the cir- 
cular-letter printed in Zhe Evening Post of January 30. Among 
the subscribers to that document were Dean George Hodges 
and several professors of the Episcopal Theological School of 
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Cambridge, and the Revs. Loring W. Batten, Percy Stickney 
Grant, and John P. Peters of this city.” 

Apropos of this heresy trial Mr. George Foster Peabody, the 
New York banker, an ardent supporter of Dr. Crapsey, publishes 
a letter which is copied by Zhe Church Standard. He says: 


“I believe that our country now faces a crisis in its true life. 
The need and the demand of the hour are for truth—truth in 
thought! truth in speech! truth in action! truth at all hazards ! 
We claim the church to be the witness of Him who is the Truth— 
the truth which the world needs. Can we witness for any truth if 
our members or our ministers are to be prevented from speaking 
their honest thought of and from and for God? 

“JT believe the world is eager to hear the Christian of to-day 
speak courageously and frankly as Christ spoke when on earth.” 


It is said that in the entire history of the Episcopal Church in 
his country there has been no trial of such far-reaching importance 
as will be that of Dr. Crapsey. It is regarded as “a fight to the 
death between the conservative and liberal elements in the 
church.” An interesting feature of the case is that Mr. Seth 
Low, Mr. George Foster Peabody, Mr. Edward M. Shepard, with 
many others of equal prominence, have organized themselves into 
a defense committee in Dr. Crapsey’s behalf. 





“THE MOTHER OF THE SALVATION ARMY.” 


UTSIDE of England little possibly is known of the personality 
of Mrs. Booth, the wife of the founder of the Salvation 
Army. In a recent volume on General Booth, called “The 
Prophet of the Poor,” by Thomas F. G. Coates, she is described 
as “a woman who was one of the most brilliant in intellect and 
saintly in character that distinguished the Victorian era.” Her 
fearlessness, candor, and power to master a situation are illustrated 
in the account of her success in Scotland, where her first audience 
was composed of people instinctively opposed to women preachers. 
Yet at the last, the writer of this book records, “the simple words 
of this admirable woman made them shout and sob and sing ina 
manner no previous preacher in Scotland had known.” Her suc- 
cess with all classes of the English seems to have been no less 
pronounced. Her fearlessness and cutting sarcasm seem to have 
fascinated the upper classes as well as the lower. She is said, in 
referring to those classes favored of fortune, to use such phrases 
as “his Grace the Duke of Rackrent, the Right Honorable Wom- 
an Seducer Fitz-Shameless, and the gallant Colonel Swearer.” 
The writer, describing her work at Brighton, says: 

“One curious feature of the meetings continued to be the attend- 
ance of fashionable, well-dressed people. Yet Mrs. Booth espe- 
cially made constant attacks upon the habits of those classes. She 
declared that they lived idle and often vicious lives, that they were 
wasting their time, money, and health on luxury and lust. She 
denounced their habits in fierce and exaggerated language. She 
lashed ‘society ’—especially ‘fast society ’—with the Corellian 


_ vehemence to which it became accustomed in later days; and the 


curious thing was that ‘society’ seemed to like the lashings, for 
they came again and again to hear, and many became stanch 
friends of the crusaders of the slums.” 


The first audience she encountered at Brighton was composed of 
fashionable, well-to-do people, entirely new to her and at the op- 
posite pole from the audiences she had addressed at Whitechapel. 
We quote her own account of what followed : 


- “When I commenced the prayer-meeting, for which I should 
think quite nine hundred must have remained, Satan said to me, 
as I came down from the platform according to my usual custom: 
“You will never ask such people as these to come out and kneel 
down here. You will only make a fool of yourself if youdo!’ I 
felt stunned for the moment, but I answered: ‘Yes, I shall. I 
shall not make it easier for them than for the others. If they do 
not sufficiently realize their sins to be willing to come and kneel 
down here and confess them, they are not likely to be of much use 
to the Kingdom of God.’ Ten or twelve came forward, some of 
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them handsomely dressed and evidently belonging to the most 
fashionable circles. The way was led by two old gentlemen of 


























THE LATE MRS. WILLIAM BOOTH, 


Often spoken of as the ‘* Mother of the Salvation Army.” 


seventy or more years of age. Others followed, until there was a 
goodly row of kneeling penitents. This was a great triumph in the 
midst of so many curious onlookers.” 





REPLIES TO PROFESSOR FOSTER. 


A SECULAR paper recently named Professor Schmidt’s 
“The Prophet of Nazareth,” Professor Clarke’s “ The Use 
of the Scriptures in Theology,” Dr. Crapsey’s “ Religion and 
Politics,” and Professor Foster’s “The Finality of the Christian 
Religion” as the four books about which the interest of church- 
men and of worldlings interested in theology is likely to center for 
some time to come. Two weeks ago we quoted from Professor 
Foster’s book, the latest of these four works to issue from the 
press. Since then the religious papers of the country, especially 
those representing the Baptist denomination, have had much to 
say about it. The four authors named above, it appears, have in 
common a point of view resulting from their acceptance of the 
historical and scientific method of study, and they all apply this 
method to the New Testament literature and to the doctrines 
posited upon it. Some idea of the disturbance caused in his own 
denomination by Professor Foster’s book may be inferred from 
an editorial in Zhe Standard, a Baptist paper of Chicago, which 
reminds its readers that the publication of the book “should not 
be an occasion for losing one’s head,” and adds: “‘ No matter how 
far his ‘Finality of the Christian Religion’ may fail of finality 
there is no reason why any one should fear that the foundations of 
the Kingdom of God are shaken. Dr. Foster’s book is an inci- 
dent, not a revolution.” 
The Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston) does not 
think Professor Foster can be said to have succeeded in his task. 
We read: 


“ Professor Foster’s conclusions in the last chapter are painfully 
disappointing. He seems to be caught in the meshes of a method 
which he regards as scientific and therefore compelling. He takes 
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his stand on the position that ‘as regards all tradition there are only 
probability, possibility, and no knowledge at all.’ It seems to us 
that he places undue confidence in his reasoning as to the future 
of religion, which is based on such possibilities. He appears also 
to be overconfident in his judgment of what is and what ought to 
be the knowledge of Christian men generally. When he states 
what he supposes to be fact concerning other men’s processes of 
thought, he measures them by himself as tho his mind were the 
normal standard of measurement. For example, he asserts that 
‘an intelligent man who now affirms his faith in the miracle stories 
as actual facts can hardly know what intellectual honesty means.’ 

“If Professor Foster were to express in simple language his 
theory of interpretation of the New Testament, it seems to us that 
it would be something like this—Jesus must have lived as I think 
he ought to have lived, and taught what I believe is the true phi- 
losophy. Therefore whatever in the Gospels is inconsistent with 
the theory I hold of his life and teaching must have been later 
additions or misinterpretations of what heactually did and taught.” 


The Churchman (Protestant Episcopal, New York) says: 


“We would not wish to do Professor Foster an injustice, and we 
remember that we have not yet before us the ‘constructive ’ volume, 
but if we understand him aright, it is the spirit of that teaching, 
the fact that ‘Jesus breathed in the reality of God,’ that alone is 
permanent and alone constitutes the finality of His religious reve- 
lation. This ‘essence of Christianity ’ is even more sublimated than 
that of Harnack. It is an elusive, protean finality that leaves the 
soul as hungry as a never-ending Barmecide feast. Development 
of doctrine, growth in knowledge of God, gives place to a never- 
realized becoming which leaves mind and spirit alike unsat- 
re 

“*The Christian,’ he says, ‘is one who knows God in the man 
Jesus, one for whom Jesus is the personality which determines his 
relation to God.’ And yet he tells us immediately afterward that 
we have no adequate data for ‘biography of either the outer or the 
inner life of Jesus’ (p. 405). Professor Foster’s Christian finality 
not only lacks hands and feet, it lacks a backbone, to say nothing 
of its head. At least that is the feeling with which we close this 
first volume, remembering that the ‘constructive’ part is still to 
come.” 





PRESENT AND FUTURE CONDITIONS OF 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


ALESTINE exploration has been carried to such an extent, 
says Frederick Jones Bliss, in his recent work on “ The De- 
velopment of Palestine Exploration,” that all the fruitful discov- 
eries of the future must come from excavation. Very little remains 
to be learned of the geography and topography of this country, 
tho the archeological science of a century has failed to locate with- 
out doubt the sites of either Gath or Megiddo—cities which played 
great réles in Jewish history. The initial difficulties in the way of 
identifying sites mentioned in the Bible arise from the fact that in 
scriptural records no account is taken of distance and direction. 
Geographical science did not begin to fix places by latitude and 
longitude until the second century of the Christian era. The 
books of Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua are full of geo- 
graphical detail which, says the writer, “ could have left no mooted 
point for the inhabitants of the country, to whom every landmark 
mentioned, every town, village, well, or fountain, was well known. 
For them the description was a chain with all links complete. 
But for us it isaproblem in algebra full of unknown quantities. 
In resolving the relations between a lost site and those which have 
been preserved we have to deal with many equations.” America 
and France, represented by Edward Robinson and Ernest Renan, 
divide honors in having added the largest amounts to the sum of 
exact knowledge respecting Palestine. But their work largely 
concerned itself with surface exploration. The author expresses 
regret that Renan “did not make the most of his unique opportu- 
nity for actual excavation.” He had at his command the services 
of French soldiers to do the actual digging, and he did not have 
to comply with subsequent Ottoman regulations which demand 
that an explorer turn all his finds over to the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople, and also satisfy all lawful demands of landowners 
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and planters of crops. The sum of the last century’s work jp ex. 
ploration is thus given: 


“The surface of Palestine is an open book whose main lessons 
have been learned. With the survey of Western Palestine an ac. 
complished fact, and the survey of Eastern Palestine a sure prom. 
ise, exploration above ground will soon become restricted to the 
study of particular questions. Time was when any intelligent 
traveler of pluck and enterprise, breaking away from the beaten 
tracks, might chance upon unexpected discoveries ona large scale. 
To-day all this is changed. Tho chance may bring him to another 
Moabite Stone, no longer may he expect to come suddenly upon 
an unknown town. In seeking to add to the general stock of 
knowledge, he must enter Palestine with an especial purpose.” 


But while surface exploration, he says, must in the future con. 
fine itself to the elucidation of problems already stated, excaya- 


tion has all the possibilities of an infant art. To continue: 


“The adbris of ages has only just begun to reveal its treasures, 
Scattered under the soil are countless ‘documents ’—documents 
in stone, in metal, in earthenware—documents inscribed and un- 
inscribed, but each waiting to tell its tale of the past. Of the 
hundreds of buried sites in Syria and Palestine, those in which ex. 
cavation has been attempted on any large scale do not reach the 
number of twenty. The exploration of the future, thus, must be 
largely conducted underground. And here, too, the specialist 
alone may be trusted. Mistakes made by one surface explorer in 
reporting topographical features or in measuring unburied ruins 
have been rectified by another, but the unscientific excavator may 
do damage that can never be remedied. In cutting huge trial 
trenches through the mound, consisting of ruined mud-brick dwell- 
ings, he may make the easy mistake of failing to distinguish be- 
tween fallen or decayed brick and brick zx sz¢u, and thus destroy 
forever parts of some important building hitherto preserved for 
thousands of years. When his scientific successor, excavating 
systematically, comes to this building, he will have to deplore the 
fact that no plan was made of the parts destroyed.” 


Regarding the rewards to be expected from excavation in the 
way of finds rich in artistic merit the writer takes a hopeful tho a 


conservative view. He says: 


“Twenty-five years ago prophecy would have refused to state 
that notable works of art might be expected from Syrian soil. 
Twenty-five years ago prophecy would have denied the hope that 
cuneiform tablets would be unearthed in Palestine. And yet the 
soil of Sidon has yielded the exquisitely sculptured sarcophagi, 
now in the Imperial Museum at Contantinople, and cuneiform 
tablets have been found at Lachish, Taanach, and Gezer. Bear- 
ing in mind the extraordinary historical vicissitudes to which Syria 
and Palestine have been subjected—lands once the highway for 
the armies of Assyria and Egypt; lands which again and again 
have passed with violent shock from one foreign master to an- 
other ; lands that have been harried and ravaged and plundered as 
few other lands have been—bearing in mind the destructive cli- 
matic influences so strongly in contrast with the conditions of the 
Nile Valley, where, for century after century, desert air and desert 
sand have preserved pigments in all their pristine brilliancy ; bear- 
ing in mind the poverty of Syria and Palestine in pre-Roman days, 
as compared with Egypt on the one hand and Mesopotamia on 
the other; bearing in mind the actual results thus far—results in- 
teresting indeed and full of value, but, with very few exceptions, 
intrinsically poor in comparison with those from other lands; 
bearing in mind all these conditions, were I to prophesy, I would 
prophesy a continuation in the future of the experiences of the 
past—a gradual aggregation of small things from which large in- 
ferences may be drawn, rather than some sudden and startling 
revelation on a grand scale. But bearing in mind the exceptional 
surprises of the past, I prefer not to prophesy at all.” 


Do people value religion? asks the New York /ndefendent, which goes on to 
say: ‘ The Anglican Church last year made voluntary offerings to support relig- 
ion to the amount of $40,000,000, which at four per cent. represents a capital of a 
thousand million dollars, an amount which indicates that they put a considerable 
value on their religion.” 


The Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston), which lately celebrated 
the ninetieth anniversary of its birth, holds that the mission of the religious news- 
paper is “to lead the Christian Church, which has been a war-maker in past ages, 
to be the peacemaker for all the nations.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


DEATH AGONIES OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


HE Triple Alliance of Germany, Italy, and Austria received 

its death-blow at the Algeciras Conference, according to 
many observers among the European press. Its dying struggles, 
says an Italian paper, formed the principal feature of that pro- 
tracted consultation. The Triple Alliance has long been in a 
shaky condition. The Hungarian element in the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire has already, as THE LITERARY DIGEST pointed out, 
given up all interest in the Dreibund; the Vienna A lgemeine 
Zeitung even charges Italy with working secretly against Austria 
by gifts of artillery to Montenegro; the Popolo Romano (Rome) 
replies that Austria’s charge is “sublimely ridictlous”; and the 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), angered by Italy’s failure to support 
Germany at Algeciras, has kept asking, during the session of the 
Morocco Conference, what Italy’s presence in the Triple Alliance 
is good for. England, says this journal, is drawing closer to 
Italy, and is preparing to form an alliance with Spain, with a fur- 
ther view to including Portugal in the exfente. The Vossische 
Zeitung repeats the words of Prince von Buelow that there is at 
present no need for the Alliance, which, it is to be believed, is more 


. advantageous to Italy than to Germany. It concludes in a some 


what patronizing vein as follows: 

“We have no intention to treat Italy as under age and to force 
her back into the right way. We do not wish to meddle in her 
domestic affairs. But we really should like to know whether we 
can count in advance upon Italy as one of our allies, or if we must 
expect to find her among our envious adversaries.” 

These were the preliminary mutterings of the storm which broke 
at Algeciras, and forced from Germany herself an answer to the 
inquiry of the Berlin Liberal journal. Says the A@/nische Zei- 
tung, an official organ : 


“The Conference has served for us as a touchstone to show us 
who were our friends and who our enemies, and to search their 
hearts and reins. ‘The lesson of the Algeciras Conference has not 
been learned in vain. . . . German desire for peace was tried to 
the uttermost. Whoever presumes to put it to a similar test here- 
after is likely to fall a victim to his rashness.” 


When the official organ above quoted uses the term “ touch 
stone” as indicating one end served by the Conference, in reveal- 
ing Germany’s true friends and enemies, a reference, according to 




















‘IN THE .SMOKING-ROOM. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. 


WILLIAM THE TALKER—“ It is 
to smoking pretty strong cigars, but very amusing to think that a man 
I don’t believe I can stand this one should become great by holding his 
very much longer.” tongue.” 


KAIsER WILHELM—“I am used 
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the European papers, is made not only to Austria and Italy, but 
also to Russia and Spain. The Roman organ of the Italian Gov- 
ernment declares that that Government never made any secret of 
its tone and sentiment concerning the Conference. It says: 

“The Italian Government gave Berlin to understand that if the 
provoking attitude of Germany led to complications Italy would 
not consider herself any longer bound by the stipulations of the 
Triple Alliance.” 

The Secolo (Milan) speaks even more plainly and remarks: 

“The Conference at Algeciras has clearly demonstrated the iso- 
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AMBASSADOR HENRY WHITE, 
American Delegate to the Algeciras Conference, who is credited with having 
reconciled opposing interests and hastened a peaceable adjustment. 


lation of Germany and the end of the Triple Alliance, a written 
compact which is no longer in harmony with the sentiments of the 
Italian people.” 

Another Italian journal, the Sfe¢/atore (Rome), bluntly asserts 
that “the Triple Alliance lay at the point of death” all through 
the Conference, and declares that now it is actually dead and 
should be replaced by a Quintuple Alliance between Italy, Spain, 
France, England, and Portugal, thus rendering the isolation of 
Germany complete. The veiled threat contained in the words of 
the official AO/nische Zeitung, to the effect that German patience 
must be tried no more, calls forth from the /igaro (Paris) an ex- 
pression of satisfaction that whatever Germany may. do, the 
Franco-English ez/ezze still stands, and that tho with the termina- 
tion of the Conference the Morocco question is only just begin- 
ning, yet France leaves Algeciras with no feelings of bitterness, 
for Franco-English friendship has been consolidated. 

That Ryssia should have advised Germany to give way and 
have withdrawn her moral support of German pretensions, affirm- 
ing her resolution to support France liberally, causes great joy 
among German Socialists, who detest the foreign policy of Count 
von Buelow. August Bebel, in Vorwaerts (Berlin), expresses his 
delight in the fact that “the German Government has at last felt 
the knout of Russian diplomacy.” 

The Zribuna (Rome), the organ of the Italian Government, 
which the German papers have been so roundly abusing of late, 
quotes with approval the saying of Bismarck that he didn’t look 
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upon the Triple Alliance as eternal, and adds meaningly that 
nothing can continue when the reasons for its existence have dis- 
appeared. This organ concludes with the following weighty 
statement: 


“The Triple Alliance can not escape this common law of natu- 
ral obsolescence. We do not venture to declare it obsolete. But 
we will say that no alliance can stand without popular approval to 
support it, and we note that the German and Austrian papers, which 
take pains to wound Italian sensibilities by their arrogant utter- 
ances, do little to conciliate the indispensable 
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German people do not wish the shadow of an emperor, but an 
emperor of flesh and blood. As for the chancellor, if he is worthy 
of the name, if he is a man, and not an old woman, he will never 
support a measure which his conscience disapproves of.” 


It is curious, in the face of this avowal, to read the present 
Chancellor’s utterance in 1902 with regard to Morocco, in which 
he laid down the following principle: 

“T do not consider that the Morocco question calls for the direct 


and personal intervention of our diplomacy. We have no place 
on the Mediterranean. We are delighted that 





approval of popularsentiment. We would add 
that respect for written compacts does not pre- 
clude the right to search for other friendships, 
and the German press does little to serve the 
interests it professes to promote by attempting 
to deny to Italy that liberty of action and 
initiative which Germany is always the first 
to claim for herself. This same German 
press would do better to employ its logic in 
convincing German citizens that there is no 
room in the world for such exclusive and 
preponderating interests as Germany claims 
to possess, altho Germany had no other aim in 
summoning the Algeciras Conference than to 
prove the contrary.”"—7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


VON BUELOW’S PROSPECTS OF 
RETIREMENT. 
VER since the progress in the Morocco 


discussion seemed tending toward the 
establishment of France’s position in North- 








France and Italy, whose interests in that 
region are so vast and important, have come 
to an agreement in the matter. ... The 
Franco-Italian agreement with regard to cer- 
tain Mediterranean problems (Morocco and 
Tripoli) does not impair the force of the Triple 
Alliance, which indeed belongs to another do- 
main of politics.” 


Mr. Villiers comments on this by saying 
that these convictions of the Chancellor did 
not prevent Mediterranean problems from 
becoming the burning question of German 
diplomacy, and the diplomatic question of 
Morocco one of life and death. Von Bue- 
low’s change of front, he says, is an example 
of the Chancellor’s want of settled ideas and 
principles in politics, his opportunism and 
willingness to comply with suppleness to the 
exigencies of the hour, as inspired by his 
imperial master. 





west Africa there have been persistent rumors 
current in the European press regarding the 
possible consequences to the present Chan- 
cellor of Germany. It has been said plainly 
and frequently that he will share the fate of Bismarck, and be 
promptly dismissed as soon as the protocol is signed and the excite- 
ment of the situation has subsided. The relations which exist be- 
tween Prince von Buelow and his imperial master, as discussed by 
George Villiers in the Revue Bleue (Paris), make such a dénoue- 
ment quite probable. The character of the Chancellor, as de- 
scribed by this writer, shows him to be a man without any partic- 
ular political principles, that is, he is “a realist, a utilitarian, an 
opportunist.” 

Supple, clever, witty, with an experience as diplomatist in all 
the principal capitals of Europe—he is yet the puppet of William 
II., we are told, whose crude views he has to correct, whose blunt 
utterances he has to repeat in a modified form before the Reichs- 
tag, whose whims he has to humor. Mr. Villiers quotes von Bue- 
low’s saying that “ the more personality a sovereign possesses, the 
more is he inclined to act on his own initiative. This does not 
lighten the burden of his responsible ministers.” The writer adds 
the following comment: 


“This burden is by no means a light one. If it were only req- 
uisite to suggest slight corrections to the imperial ideas, to defend 
them before the Reichstag, not from legal compulsion, but from a 
sense of that moral responsibility which every conscientious chan- 
cellor assumes, the task would still be hard enough. If the Em- 
peror speaks of a ‘world policy,’ and he hears that the Chancellor 
in repeating the phrase has modified it into ‘a reasonable and well- 
thought-out world policy,’ if the Chancellor speaks of one of the 
imperial speeches, as ‘the words of a soldier, not of a diplomat,’ 
the Emperor will no doubt understand that this is intended to 
throw dust in the eyes of Parliament so as to conceal the fact of 
Prussian absolutism. Nevertheless, the part of a high functionary 
forced to father such prevarications is not pleasant.” 


In another passage von Buelow is quoted as saying : 


“The right of initiative which belongs to the Emperor will not 
be limited by any chancellor; it ought not and can not be. The 





PRINCE VON BUELOW, 


Perhaps the cleverest diplomat in Europe, 
yet all his wit, it is predicted, can not now 
save him from sharing the fate of Bismarck. 


But that it is not sufficient fora German 
minister to hate the French and work against 
their interests in order to retain imperial 
favor is proved by the first result of the 
Algeciras Conference—the dismissal of von 
Holstein, counselor to the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
one of the most influential members of the anti-French party in 
Berlin. 

The sudden collapse of Prince von Buelow, who fainted twice 
after making a speech in the Reichstag on the result of the Alge- 
ciras Conference, is looked upon by the German and French press 
as significant. The German Chancellor, we are told, is ordered 
complete rest by his physician, and in political circles the rumors 
of his impending retirement have received more definite confirma- 
tion.— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WHY THE JEWS DO NOT LEAVE RUSSIA. 


} HY do not the Jews leave Russia, asks Mr. L. Villari in 
The Monthly Review (London). The Jew in the Russian 

Empire is simply a Jew, accidentally subject to the Czar. A Jew 
in England is an Englishman, accidentally of Jewish extraction. 
It is true, he adds, that the very wealthy Jewish. bankers of St. 
Petersburg enjoy a position of great influence and consideration 
and are received into the most exclusive society, while a less for- 
tunate coreligionist remains “the son of a dog.” The rich Jew 
can bribe the authorities, and in Russia “bribery is the one cor- 
rective of injustice.” In answer to the question why the Jew does 
not leave Russia, where he is hounded and persecuted, Mr. Villari 
says the Jew is enthusiastically laboring for the social and political 
elevation of Russia and feels it his vocation to do so. He favors 
the enlightenment of the very masses who are his foes. To quote: 


“In every European country the Jew is more or less a Liberal 
in politics ; he is naturally an anti-Clerical and opposed to aristo- 
cratic forms of government, and his intellect makes him inclined to 
progressive ideas. But at the same time his business capacity and 
his money-making proclivities make him a lover of order and an 
opponent of revolutionary disturbances, especially of those based 
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on doctrines inimical to the rights of property. Essentially peace- 
ful, he is almost invariably a law-abiding citizen. But in Russia 
persecution has driven him inevitably into the ranks of Social 
Democracy and revolution. Excluded from all the public serv- 


ices, he could hardly be in sympathy with the bureaucracy which. 


organized anti-Semitism ; forced to do military service and treated 
with exceptional severity in the ranks, but not allowed to become 
an officer, he is naturally opposed to militarism and Chauvinism ; 
a frequent victim of the lust of plunder and blood of the ignorant 
masses, he favors their enlightenment.” 

There are, moreover, certain practical and material obstacles to 
the emigration e masse of the oppressed and outraged Hebrew. 
The present writer states that while many have left Russia, those 
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who stay are too poor to leave, or else too prosperous to risk a 
change of country. Thus: 


“It may be asked why the Jews did not leave Russia en masse 
when life was made so impossible for them and further persecu- 
tion was known to be inevitable. The answer to this question is 
threefold. In the first place, a considerable number of Jews did 
leave Russia and found their way to England and America, as well 
as to Germany and Austria. In the second place, however, the 
enormous majority were too poor to leave even if they had wished 
to do so. Thirdly, in spite of occasional persecution, robbery, 
and massacre, a great many Jews find that it pays to live in Rus- 
sia. Certain trades and businesses are wholly in their hands, and 
many affairs are never transacted save through Jewish intermedi- 
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“ EVERYTHING IS QUIET HERE NOW!” 
—Russian postcard. 
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—Russian postcard. 


WITTE TRYING TO SIT ON TWO CHAIRS. 


RUSSIAN CARTOONS ON THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 


A HARD DAY’S WORK. 


—Russian postcard. —Volschebnyi Fonar (St. Petersburg). 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


CouNTERFEITER (under arrest, seeing Witte in the distance)—“ Hello, 
colleague! I make false notes, you make false promises.” 
—Sprout (St. Petersburg). 


























EVOLUTION OF A RUSSIAN MAGISTRATE. 


Fist to Face—or why General Dubasoff, Governor General of Moscow, 
was fitted to be the Savior of the Empire. 
—Pajatzy (St. Petersburg). 
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aries. If there is the risk of total loss, and even of massacre, the 
profits are very high. And althorthe Jew is hated and despised 
in certain respects he is trusted. A Christian grain merchant told 
me that no one but a Jew could go up country and buy grain direct 
from the peasants, as the latter were accustomed to sell to the Jew 
and mistrusted all other buyers. They know that altho the Jew is 
very hard at making a bargain and is ‘the son of a dog,’ yet when 
the agreement is made he will not try to back out of it even if it 
prove to his own disadvantage.” 





LOMBROSO ON THE AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE. 


ROF. CESARE LOMBROSO, the noted Italian criminolo- 
gist, author of “Cretinism in Lombardy,” “Genius and In- 
sanity,” and other works intended to prove that crime and im- 
morality are merely physical diseases and distempers, has recently 
been occupying himself with an investigation of the American 
millionaire. He has published the result of this investigation in 
an article in the Ze¢tura (Milan), in which he pronounces the 
American millionaire a social and physiological freak, at once “a 
prodigy of turpitude,” to use Macaulay’s phrase, an avaricious 
monster, and a benefactor of his employees. In person he is 
sometimes as beautiful as Shelley or Byron, and he shares with 
Aristotle and Napoleon one characteristic of the degeneracy of 
genius, that of low stature. Yet he is not a genius, but an anom- 
alous creature reared in the hotbed of poverty and ignorance, and 
urged along his course by an insatiable thirst for gain. In the 
pursuit of money, we read, he crushes with the relentless insensi- 
bility of a steel machine every one who stands in his way. The 
millionaire’s person is thus described : 

“His forehead is very high and square. In Jay Gould, Rocke- 
feller, Gates, Sage, Morgan, and W. H. Vanderbilt we find a 
powerful development of the jaw. The lowness of stature which 
is noticeable in the millionaire is among the few degenerative 
characteristics which they share with men of genius. In most 
cases he has fine and well-proportioned features, like those of 
Hill, Keene, Sage, Stillman, and Griscom. Cruger is a remark- 
ably handsome man.” 

Yet when their business powers are analyzed, Lombroso finds 
nothing in millionaires but commonplace qualities developed and 
exaggerated in an enormous degree. » He says: 

“They recognize instantaneously the latent capabilities of this or 
that enterprise, and come toa quick decision in taking them up. Their 
acquaintance with the minutest detail of their business is only equal- 
ed by their use of money, which sometimes reaches the point of ava- 
rice. It must be added that their ideas are independent and orig- 
inal; they meet obstacles with imperturbable courage; their skill in 
choosing subordinates, and in acting at the right momentand stop- 
ping at the right time, are unfailing guaranties of rapid success.” 

Early poverty sends the potentional millionaire into the field of 
labor at an early age, and he is forced to sacrifice literary and 
theoretical culture to the acquirement of businesstraining. James 
Gordon Bennett entered the composing-room in his fifteenth year. 
Jay Gould earned wages at twelve. It was in his eighth year that 
Knight became a mill-hand, and Stephen Girard went to sea when 
he was ten. After making this enumeration Lombroso dwells 
upon its importance and adds that “the American millionaire has 
always spent the years and energy which men of education give to 
books, on the business which was to make his fortune.” The 
ordinary millionaire, according to Lombroso, is destitute of moral 
sense, kindliness, or justice. He will borrow money from a banker 
and employ it to ruin the lender. The insatiable thirst for money 
renders him absolutely unscrupulous, and, according to Rocke- 
feller, he adds, a successful money-getter must not mind ruining 
ten or twelve of his friends, or even breaking his wife’s heart, as 
Girard did, through his avaricious meanness. Sometimes only an 
_ infinitesimal line divides the millionaire from the thief, says this 
‘writer, and “he makes gain from other people’s ruin or financial 
weakness, and he is only removed from the commonplace type of 
man by his near approach to the criminal.” 
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The pomp and splendor of the millionaire’s private life is de. 
scribed by the Italian writer as more than regal. He becomes a 
descendant of Norman nobles; his palaces and entertainments 
surpass those of European kings and emperors; “he isolates his 
children lest they should come in contact with the lower classes, 
Col. J. J. Astor’s child was attended by two cooks, six attendants, 
and a governess, and Whitney’s baby was watched by three nurses 
and four physicians, who visited him every day and telegraphed 
his state of health to every member of his family.” 

The professor concludes by stating that the wealth of the mil- 
lionaire is shared by his employees, whose workrooms and fac- 
tories are made beautiful, with the addition of ballrooms, skating- 
rinks, and libraries. As a whole, he considers that the country 
derives many benefits from the existence of the millionaire and 
his trusts.— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE—HOW WILL IT 
COME? 

I NTERNATIONALISM, Socialism, Antimilitarism, Pacifism, 

are all sides of one question—the union of mankind in a com- 
mon and harmonious bond of mutual help and understanding. In 
the Weue Gesellschaft, the Socialistic weekly of Berlin, for exam- 
ple, Karl Leuthner sets forth the conditions under which the great 
international Socialistic movement is to be the sole source of paci- 
fication between Germany and France, buthe points out that there 
is stillan aristocracy in France, asin Germany ; that this aristocracy 
centers in the army, and it must take many years before the pro- 
letariat can assert its full power in either country. When once the 
proletariat rises in its strength, war and armies will be abolished 
and the frontiers that separate nations will disappear. 

On the other hand, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, writing in the 
Revue (Paris), asserts that universal peace will come through the 
influence of the church. He declares indeed that ‘‘ Not only 
because it is international or supranational must religion be 
looked upon’ as one of the most powerful factors in uniting all 
nations, but because its tendency is to instil the spirit of fraternity 
and the spirit of love.” 

English Internationalists, in so far as their views are expounded 
by *E. K. F.” in Zhe Westminster Review (London), agree neither 
with Mr. Leuthner nor Mr. Leroy-Beaulieu. He writes: 


“It is painful to hurt the feelings of the many good and excel- 
lent men who call themselves Christians, and who are working 
and striving hard to bring about peace and goodwill on earth; but 
I do not think that peace and goodwill will be brought about by 
Christianity. Christianity has been tried and found wanting. If 
the preachers had set peace and goodwill on earth, which I take 
to be the sum and substance of the teaching of the Prince of 
Peace, above everything else, peace and goodwill would have 
reigned on earth for many a century; and if the Gospel of the 
Master is not powerful enough to fill them with this one desire, 
then I can not believe it to be God-inspired. 

“Christianity has had the opportunity for these long centuries; 
it has failed, and must now make room for something else.” 


That something else he declares to be an enlightened self-inter- 
est, which will prevent suicidal wars. To quote: 


“This isa factor which . .. has in my opinion not been suffi- 
ciently taken into consideration by the friends of progress, and in 
conjunction herewith I would further point out that self-interest 
will make itself felt not only in not wanting to fight the neighbor 
with whom the country is doing a good trade, but, as time goes 
on, more and more firms will establish branches in other coun- 
tries, and these will be principally such undertakings as have great 
influence in the commercial and political world of their own coun- 
try. They will say: Why shall we slay our fellow . . .men at the 
bidding of others—our fellow men with whom we have no personal 
quarrel? Why shall we do it? Besides, we only stand to lose by 
it. Thus self-interest will speak, and self-interest, I regret to say, 
is, after all, the most potent factor with the great mass of human- 
ity.”"— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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ing books: 

“Party Leaders of the Time.’’—Charles Willis 
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‘The New Far East.’”"--Thomas F. Millard. (Chas. 
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“The Philippine Experiences of an American 
Teacher.’ — William B. Freer. (Chas. Scribner's | 

Sons, $1.50 net.) 

‘The Challenge.""——-Warren Cheney. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

“Skiddoo.”—Hugh McHugh. (G. W. Dillingham 
Co.) 

‘Municipal Ownership in Great Britain.’’—Hugo 
R. Meyer. (The Macmillan Co., $1.50 net.) 

“Species and Varieties: Their Origin by Mutation.” 
—Hugo de Vries. (The Open Court Publishing Co., 
$5.00 net.) 

“4 Common-sense Hell.’’—Arthur Richard Rose. 
(G. W. Dillingham Co., $1.00 net.) 

‘‘Below the Dead Line.’’—Scott Campbell. (G. 
W. Dillingham Co.) 

“The Snare of Strength.’—Randolph Bedford. 
(Herbert B. Turner & Co.) 

“Alton of Somasco.’’—-Harold Bindloss. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 

‘*Humaniculture.’’—Hubert Higgins. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., $1.20 net.) 

‘*Krausz’s: Practical Automobile Dictionary,’ 
Sigmund Krausz. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2.00 
net.) 

‘Lady Jim of Curzon Street.”—Fergus Hume. There are, perhaps, half a dozen times in a 

x. W. Dillinghe 20; GE : i cs 
3.03 pea woman’s lifetime when she is particularly anxious 


“A Test-book for the Study of Harmony.”—H. ; 
Mm as _ to look particularly well. 
“Cattle Brands.”—-Andy Adams. (Houghton, . : One such Occasion is—— Her First Reception. 
Miffin & C., $1.50.) She is on exhibition. Her house, her clothes, her 
“Bird and Bough.”—John Burroughs. (Hough- furniture, Herself, are subjected to the keenest 


saa olga aught scrutiny of her friends—and her enemies. 
3 ‘‘The Evasion.”——Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. 





4 (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) Let her be guided by the experience of ag 

‘‘Memories of a Great Schoolmaster.’—James P. ands of women who have passed throug this 

Conover. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net.) ordeal with flying colors. Let her use Ivory Soap, 

q ‘Lincoln Master of Men."—Alonzo Rothschild. liberally, for the adornment of her own sweet self, 
% (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.00 net.) 


for the gown she wears, and for the articles of 


Hither and Thither.’’—John Thomson. (George beauty and value which surround her. ‘ 


W. Jacobs & Co.) 
“In the Sixties and Seventies.’’—Laura Hain Fris- 


well. (Herbert B. Turner & Co.) lvory Soap 
a ‘The Old and the New Magic.””—Henry Ridgeley 


Evans. (The Open Court Publishing Co., $1.50 net.) a‘ 994460 Per Cent. Pure 

‘‘Lincoln’s Constitutional History of New York.” 
5s vols.—Charles Z. Lincoln. (The Lawyers’ Co- 
operative Publishing Company, $15.00.) 














CURRENT POETRY. 


Song of the Souls that Failed. 








4 By Marion Coutnuovuy Smirtn. 
We come from the war-swept valleys, 
Where the strong ranks clash in might, 
Where the broken rear-guard rallies 
For its last and losing fight; 
From the roaring streets and highways, 
Where the mad crowds move abreast, 
We come to the wooded byways, 
To cover our grief, and rest. 


4 At popular prices, free fron complications and ewe i a 
3 th Century possibility. Let us show you, 
122 W. 34th St., New York, N. ¥. 5321 Michigan Ave, 


A Chicago, Ill. 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 38 Dela- 
4 ware Ave, Camden, N. J. 509 Tremont Street, Boston, 
4 Mass. 312 First Ave., Seattle Wash., and all other prin- 
4 cipal cities, If interested in Steam or3 i! Yachts, Motor 
4 Boats, Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, En- 
4 gines and Boilers, write us, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box 40, Muskegon, Mich 





Not ours the ban of the coward, 
Not ours is the idler’s shame; 


If we sink at last, o’erpowered, NORTH GEORGIA HOME 


Will ye whelm us with scorn or blame? 


For Rent One Year 














Family will be absent about a zaer and wil) rent 

We have seen the goal and have striven their oe) for that or rete — ~~ ene ae 

. ae . * rooms, modern convéniences, laundry, city gas anc 
iy way ba who win or die; water cour bath’ Foome, “hot-water” heat ng. wide —_—_—_—— 

e were burdene ‘ : »orches, local and long nce telephone ; acres. 

A ; d and harshly driven, by in pines and oaks; barn, stable, horses, mules, 

And the swift feet passed us by. cows, pigs, chickens, turkeys, etc., creek runs through 






Bind Papers. A Volame 
farm; fruit trees, grapevines, garden; roque ground, | a Minute, Sample dozer 
tennis court; beaut: ful country, mountain region 





















, ve l5cents. Price-list Free. 
When we hear the plaudits’ thunder, of North Georgia, high and healthy ; Presbyterian, Covers to order. Best thing for 
And thrill to the victors’ shout Methodist, Baptist and Episcopalian churches in town, Beading ee ag ny oo 
. -0. G + ” ia. 82 ttsfie Ass. en! 
We envy them not, nor wonder alee: Loon that boestany io Wanted. ‘ 
At the fate that cast us out; 
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Studebaker models. 


Model 22, Runabout, . ; . $1050 
Model 24, Stanhope, ‘ ‘ 1200 
Model 16, Victoria-Phaeton, . 1750 


New YorE City - 
Oxni1caGco, ILL. $ 
SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. . 
Kansas City, Mo. > 


Broadway & 48th St. 
378-888 Wabash Ave. 

- Cor, oes & 10th Sts. 
18th & Hickory Sts. 


Attoona, Pa.—_W.H. & L. OC. WOLFE, 1011 Chestnut 
Avenue. 
Boston, Mass. —Harry Fospick Co., 53-55 Stan- 
hope Street. 
BurFra.o, N. Y.—NATIONAL BATTERY Co. 
Cusranenm, — CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE Co., 
09 Erie Street. 
ieseiiaiae OHIO.—HANAUER AUTOMOBILE Co., 
118 East 7th Street. 








Model G, Touring Car, 30-35 H. P., Price $3700. 


HE. height of sane engineering skill is represented in the new 

For high efficiency with low weight; for 

progressiveness tempered with common sense; for elegance combined 

with durability; for noiseless mechanism; for ease of control; for acces- 

sibility of vital parts—for “cars built for service,” look to Studebaker. 
THREE GASOLINE MODELS 

Model E, 20-24 H. P., 4-cylinder, storage battery, jump spark ignition, . ; ‘ 


Model F, 28-32 H. P., 4-cylinder, storage battery, jump spark ignition, . i 
Model G, 30-35 H. P., 4-cylinder, Sims-Bosch low tension, magneto ignition, . ; 


SIX ELECTRIC MODELS 


Also five models of automobile trucks and delivery wagons. 
Complete catalogues on Application. 


Studebaker Automobile Co. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


STUDEBAKER REPOSITORIES 


SELLING AGENCIES 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


CDEBAKER 


“The Automobile with a Reputation Behind it” 


$2600 

3000 

3700 

Model 20, Surrey, . a . $2800 
Model 21, Station Wagon, . 3500 
Model 2012, 14-PassengerOmnibus 2800 


PORTLAND, OR 

SALT LAKE Orry, UTan 
DENVER, COLO. 3 
DALuas, TEX. 


. 830-336 E. Morrison St. 

5 157-159 State St. 
was Fifteenth & Blake Sts. 
317-319 Elm St. 


ERIE, Pa.—C. R. DENCH, ERIE FIREPROOF GARAGE, 
12th and State Streets. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—TITMAN, LEEDS & Co., 1227 
Market Street. 

PITTSBURG, PENN.—BANKER Bros. Co., Baum and 
Beatty Streets. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—W. G. NEVIn, Hellman Bldg., 

or. 4th and Spring Streets. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE Co., 

Ti 13 14th Street, N. W. 


























Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 
Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 












BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 
































Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for free sample 
> envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 


131 Farrand 8t. 





Bloomfield, N. J. 
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For we heed one music only, 
The sweet far Voice that calls 
To the dauntless soul and lonely 
Who fights to the end, and falls. 


We come—outworn and weary— 
The unnamed host of life; 
Long was our march and dreary, 
Fruitless and long our strife. 
Out from the dust and the riot— 
From the lost, yet glorious quest, 
We come to the vales of quiet, 
To cover our grief, and rest. 
—McClure’s Magazine. 


Pan in April. 
By Buss CARMAN. 
If I were Pan upon a day in spring, 
Some morning when the gold was in the sky, 
In some remote ravine among the hills, 
As slowly as the purple of the peaks 
Dissolved before the footfall of the sun, 
I would emerge and take on form and voice 
And be myself the dreamer and the dream. 
I would go down beside the brawling brooks 
That leap from dizzy ledges in the air 
And plash among the boulders far below, 
Filling the cafion with reverberant sound; 
And in that rushing murmur I would hear 
A hidden throb of music large and slow, 
The rhythm whereto from chaos rose the world 
To power and meaning and majestic form. 
I would take heed of winds and budding leaves, 
And of the sap that mounts to meet the sun 
By the dark stairway in the tree’s deep heart. 
All the sweet life of tasseled silver birch, 
Basswood and red-keyed maple, would be mine, 
And mine the hum of bees in willow blooms 
Yellow and fragrant. I would taste the tang 
Of black birch twigs; and on some sandy ground 
Strewn with pine needles, patched with lingering snow, 
Find the first mayflower spilling on the air 
Its scent of woodlands odorous and wild. 


Then I would muse on what sustains the world, 
This colored pageant passing like a dream, 

That fleets between eternities unknown. 

And without argument I would surmise 

The excellence of instinct warm and keen 

Which keeps us safe until the law be learned, 
And must forever be one guide to good, 

While restless soul puts forth unresting hands 

To mold the world according to its will. 

And thence comes beauty, substance made to wear 
The form that be:t will serve the spirit’s need 
For growth and gladness up from change to change. 
The greening earth, the level changing sea, 

The stable hills and the triumphant sun, 

The tissue and fabric of the universe, 

The veil that hides what men call mystery— 
These for a robe of glory should be mine, 

The outward semblance of a radiant life, 

The fragrant floating garments of the spring. 


There I would feel in that delightful world 

The earliest fulfilment of desire, 

Beauty accomplished at the soul’s behest 

And loveliness made actual to meet 

The need of loveliness—what more than that? 

So it would be enough, perhaps, to live 

The pure, unvexed existence of a god 

In deep-eyed contemplation for a day, 

Drenched with the beauty and the sense of spring 

On the Aprilian earth—if I were Pan. 
—Appleton’s Booklover’s Magazine. 





The Little Sister. 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
When days are dreariest, 
When the nights are long, 
Sudden on the creaking stair 
Sounds her careless song; 
Sudden on the darkened sill 
Falls a footstep free, 
And the little sister comes 
Back again to me. 


Blithe and gay and jubilant, 
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Laughter on her merry lips, 
Youth upon her breast, 
Happy dreams within her eyes, 
Daring days to be— 
So the little sister comes 

Back again to me. 


And she hath the eyes I had 
When, the world was new, 
And she hath the heart I had 
When the world was true. 
And my very name she bears— 
Ah, so close our tie! 
Just the little sister now 
Who one day was I. 


Strange that she who knew no tears 
So my tears should wake; 
Strange her very happiness 
My own heart should break. 
Oh, so other than myself, 
Two, yet one, are we— 
Little sister of my age 
Comes she back to me. 


Not a wistful ghost she comes— 
Better so, perchance— 
But with lips too fain to sing, 
Feet too fain to dance. 
And I turn my eyes from her 
(Eyes she must not see)— 
When the little sister comes 
Back again to me. 
—Sunday Magazine. 





The Chains. 
By SuLLY-PRUDHOMME. 
(Translated from the French by Curtis Hidden Page.) 
I sought to love all things, and sold my youth 
In bondage to the many loves men prize: 
I loved the sea and its deep mysteries, 
Night and its stars, day, joy, the sun, the South! 


I bound my mind to seeking after Truth, 
My soul to music’s haunting harmonies, 
A smile I made the master of my eyes, 
And with a kiss I have enslaved my mouth. . . . 


Fast-fettered now to all things as with chains 
I feel a thousand frail but torturing threads 
That strain elsewhither, wheresoe’er I move. 
Life’s every joy but multiplies my pains; 
And if a breath touch anything I love 
My heart is wrenched, my flesh is torn and bleeds. 





—Poet Lore. 
INSOMNIA 
Leads to Madness, If Not Remedied 
in Time, 





‘Experiments satisfied me, some 5 years 
ago,” writes a Topeka woman, ‘‘that coffee 
was the direct cause of the insomnia from 
which I suffered terribly, as well as the 
extreme nervousness and acute dyspepsia 
which made life a most painful thing 
for me. 

“T had been a coffee drinker since child- 
hood, and did not like to think that the 
beverage was doing me all this harm. But 
it was, and the time came when I had to 
face the fact, and protect myself. I there- 
fore gave it up, abruptly and absolutely, 
and adopted Postum Food Coffee for my 
hot drink at meals. 

“T began to note improvement in my 
condition very soon after I took on Postum. 
The change proceeded gradually, but surely, 
and it was a matter of only a few weeks 
before I found myself entirely relieved—the 
nervousness passed away, my digestive 
apparatus was restored to its normal 
efficiency, and I began to sleep, restfully 
and peacefully. eae 

‘These happy conditions have continued 
during all of the 5 years and I am safe in 
saying that I owe them entirely to Postum 
Food Coffee, for when I began to drink it I 
ceased to use medicines.’? Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

gc there’s a reason. Read the little book, 

The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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That Indian deserves to succeed—and I 
hope to and am succeeding for the following 


REASONS : 


One—Fvery cigar that I sell is manufac- 
tured right here in the cleanest cigar factory 
and under the most careful sanitary conditions 
that I have ever seen. It is “finicky” clean, 
according to some. 

Two—This factory is very close to the 
business center of the third largest city in the 
United States, within ten minutes of the City 
Hall and Broad Street Station, and but five 
minutes from the Reading Terminal. People 
familiar with Philadelphia will recognize the 
fact that I am not trying to hide my factory. 

Three—All visitors to my office are invited 
to go through the factory and see the cigars 
made. ‘They can readily see that I am not 
trying to hide anything in it. 

Four—My cigars are shipped direct from 
the factory to my customers, in the best pos- 
sible condition. 

Five—The fillers of these cigars are clear 
Havana of good quality—not only clear, but 
long, clean Havana—no shorts or cuttings 








. HIVERS’ 
are used. The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. SANATELA 

EXACT SIZE 
They are hand made, by the best of work-  |axp suarz 











The making has much to de with the 
smoking qualities of a cigar. 
Six (and best)—I sell them to the consumer by the 
hundred at wholesale prices. 
I will, upon 


MY OFFERS: oes 


one hundred Shivers’ Panatela Cigars on approval 
to a reader of Literary Digest, express prepaid- 
He may smoke ten cigars and return the remain. 
ing ninety at my expense if he is not pleased with 
them, and no charge for the ten smoked; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he agrees to remit the 
price, $5.00 within ten days, 


men. 





In ordering, please enclose 
business card or give per- 
sonal references, and state 


whether mild, medium, or 
strong cigars are desired, 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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We make acar for 


ata price to suit every purchaser. 


Simplicity is the key note of Wayne design and in all 
our cars, the one aim has been to get a// the engine power 
to the wheels without waste. 


Which of these six models interests you? 


Dept F. 








Model F. Seven passenger touring car, 4 cylinder 50h. p. motor $3500.00 
(Limousine $4500.00) 
Model K. Five passenger touring car, 4 cylinder 35 h. p. motor 2500.00 
Model B. Five passenger touring car, 4 cylinder 24-28 h. p. motor 2000.00 
Model C. Five passenger family car, 2 cylinder opposed 20h. p. 1250.00 
Model G. Five passenger family car, 2 cylinder opposed 14 h. p. 
engine under hood - ~ - - . ~ - 1000.00 
Model H. The business man’s two passenger runabout. Same 
engine as Model G - - - - . - - 800.00 


Let us send you catalog and full particulars about one of these cars, 


Wayne Automobile Co. 


every requirement 


Detroit, Mich. 








SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


"*° STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 


of years and are recognized for 
all purposes Zhe Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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AT ENT rdtwntinns 
FEE RETURNED. 
Free opinion as to Patentability. Guide Book 
and list of Inventions Wanted free to any address. 
Patents secured by us advertised without charge in 
World’s Progress, Sample copy free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., $12 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
















































— Six Best Books on Socialism _ 


We are sometimes asked to indicate the very best books, a few, 
tou be read by people who wish to get the best statement of the 
principles of socialism by socialists. In answering the question we 
purposely omit the greatest of all socialist books, Marx’s “‘Capital,”’ 
because it deals almost wholly with technical economics, and does 
not give the ordinary reader a clear idea of socialism, We arrange 
the books in the order of their difficulty, the easiest first. 


THE SOCIALISTS : Who they Are and What they Stand for. 
By John Spargo. Cloth, 50 cents, 

PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM. By Rev. Charles 
H. Vail. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 

COLLECTIVISM AND INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION. By Emile 
Vandervelde, Socialist member of Parliament, Belgium, 
translated by Charles H. Kerr. Cloth, 50 cents, 

SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN AND SCIENTIFIC, By Frederick Engels, 


Cloth, 50 cents, 

THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO, By Marx and Engels, and NO 
COMPROMISE, by Wilhelm Liebknecht, the two in one 
volume, Cloth, 50 cents. 

ESSAYS ON FHE MATERIALISTIC CONCEPTION OF HISTORY. 
By Antonio Labriola, translated by Charles H, Kerr, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

We will mail any of these books promptly on receipt of price, or 
will send the six in cloth binding by express at purchaser’s expense 
for $3.20, Descriptive catalogue, 64 large pages, mailed on request, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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— Motsinger Auto-Sparkes 
} STARTS AND RUNS 
Gas Engines without Bstteries. 


No other machine can do it suc css- 





Cata- . 7 fully for iack of original patents 
logue A) Pie 8+ ned by us. No twist motion inour 
fre bh f drive. No belt or switch necessary, 
with t wi No batteries, whatev-r, for make and 
full ‘ia 3 break of jump-spark. Water and 
infore ‘Sey dust-proof. Fully gearanteed. 

ma- < MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
tion. Sr @ 67 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A, 
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In Provence. 
By Tuomas WALSH. 
(After Jean Atcard.) 
’Tis love always in Arles the old— 
An earthly love or God’s dear Word; 
Within the church the chants are told 
But by the door is laughter heard. 


And the lads waiting after mass 
The promise made by ardent eyes 
Or lashes drooping as they pass, 
Come there as to a paradise. 
—The Reader. 


PERSONAL. 


“Young Hadley of Missouri.”— Under the fore- 





going title the New York Evening Post prints a sketch 
of the life and methods of Missouri’s Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The trend of the article is in rebuttal of the 
assertion of the Standard Oil lawyers that Mr. Hadley 
is conducting his case against them as a means to 
further his political ambitions and bring himself into 
public notice. To substantiate this position the 
Evening Post continues: 

Any one who attended the hearings in the Wall 
Street office must have observed that Mr. Hadley 
“play to the grand 
stand.’’ The spectacle of shrewd, highly paid, well- 
trained officials of the great oil corporation sitting 
before him and calmly denying the most elementary 
knowledge of Standard Oil business was sufficiently 
ludicrous to invite ‘‘fireworks’’ from Hadley. But 
they were seldom set off. His occasional sarcastic 
introductions to questions, such as ‘‘You say, Mr. 
Tilford, that this Mr. McNall, who has occupied a 
desk in your room for five years, and yet whose busi- 
ness you donot know and can not guess,”’ etc., were 
not shouted dramatically’ toward the reporters. 
They seemed, rather, like the impatient comments 
of a father who means to find out just how artistically 
an erring son can lie before he lays on the paddle. 


let pass countless opportunities to 


On the other hand, the attorneys for the oil cor- 
porations are depicted as themselves guilty of the 
charge which they attempt to lay upon their assail- 
ant. Mr. Hagerman, the legal adviser of Standard 
Oil at Kansas City, is shown to be at fault in this 
manner. 


Where he appealed to the public, through his ques- 
tions, once, Hagerman made two ‘‘grand-stand”’ 
plays. This was illustrated when the process-server, 
Palmedo, was on the stand. Hadley got the story 
of Palmedo’s attempts to serve Rogers, Bedford, 
Tilford, and the others by a series of simple que: ticns. 
Then Hagerman took up the cross-examinaticn. 
One of his first questions, ‘‘ Palmedo, how much were 
you paid to do this work?’’ was asked with the intent 
to discredit the man with the newspapers, and sub- 
sequent questions were meant to have the same effect. 
It was a real satisfaction to the reporters—-and to the 
roomful of spectators—when Mr. Hadley interrupted 
the questioning to ask: ‘‘Isn’t it true that the only 
sensational features of your work in serving these 
subpoenas have been furnished by the sensational 
efforts of these men [referring to Rogers, Tilford, 
and the others] to avoid service?’’ Here was the 











THERE IS MONEY IN IT FOR YOU 


You can start a business of your own, or 
earn a big salary as a correspondent. You can 
positively increase your present income through this 


money-making knowledge. Learn, by mail, from a 

ractical correspondent who has built up a tremendous 
tee wena wholly through the right kind of tetters— 
the kind he will teach you to write. If you are accus. 
tomed to writing letters, enclose one, with your inquiry 
for our prospectus, and it will be criticized free of cost 
to you. Address 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS-LETTER WRITING 
Dept. 31,90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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exact truth, and Hadley’s use of it illustrates not only 
his alertness, but his desire to keep to the facts. 


Having thus disposed of the charges against Mr. 
Hadley, in order to show the futility of any politicai 
aspirations, had they existed, the writer says further: 


When Rogers and the Standard Oil attorneys 
declared that Hadley ‘‘ wanted to be governor of 
Missouri,” and had the limelight turned upon him- 
self to further his ambitions, they spoke either in 
malice or in ignorance. Without another such 
‘‘Roosevelt landslide,’’ as turned Missouri over to 
the Republicans in 1904, Hadley has about the same 
chance of being chosen governo as Mr. Rogers has 
of being made Thomas W. Lawson’s business partner. 
It is not incredible, after one has seen Hadley con- 
ducting the examination of a Standard Oil official, 
that the Attorney-general of Missouri should be en- 
thusiastic about his legitimate work. ‘‘I want to 
devote myself to my profession,” he says. ‘‘I should 
not like people to imagine, because I am fighting 
Standard Oil in Missouri, that I have any mission 
to down great corporations. In this case, that has 
brought me some accidental popularity; my only 
motive was to do my best for my clients, the people 
of Missouri. I believe that I shall win that case. 
And I will permit myself only one generality in re- 
gard to the results of my investigations into Standard 
Oil methods. Either the laws of the State are all 
wrong or the methods of operating and managing 
Standard Oil are all wrong.” 





The Japanese Bismarck.—The National Maga- 
sine for April contains the narrative of ‘‘A Day with 
Marquis Ito,”” by Yone Noguchi. The atmosphere 
of the Orient pervades his charming description of 
the present Prime Minister of Japan. He is shown 
to be a man of few peers—one of the four greatest 
living men, according to President Hadley of Yale, 
whose words are quoted by the writer. With all 
his statecraft, however, he is alive to all that is going 
on about him in the simpler affairs of life. To quote 
one incident: 

Here is the story of how he celebrated his birthday 
in Korea. It was on his shooting trip that he stopped 

DECAYED STARCH 
A Food Problem. 








An Asheville man tells how right food 
did that which medicines had failed to ac- 
complish: 

‘* For more than 15 years,’’ he says, ‘I 
was afflicted with stomach trouble and in- 
testinal indigestion, gas forming in stomach 
and bowels and giving me great distress. 
These conditions were eahoutdnahs due to 
the starchy food I ate, white bread, potatoes, 
etc., and didn’t digest. I grew worse with 
time, till, 2 years ago, I had an attack 
which the docter diagnosed as appendicitis. 
When the surgeon operated on me, how- 
ever, it was found that my trouble was 
ulcer of the pancreas, instead of appendi- 
citis. 

‘*Since that time I have had several such 
attacks, suffering death, almost. The last 
attack was about 3 months ago, and I en- 
dured untold agonies. 

‘The doctor then said that I would have 
to eat less starchy stuff, so I began the use 
of Grape-Nuts food, for I knew it to be 
pre-digested, and have continued same with 
most edge Sapa er It has built me up 
wonderfully. gained 10 pounds in the 
first 8 weeks that I used Grape-Nuts, my 
general health is better than ever before, 
my brain is clearer and my nerves stronger. 

“For breakfast and dinner, each, I take 
4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with cream, a 
small slice of dry toast, an egg soft boiled 
and a cup of Postum ; and I make the evening 
meal on Grape-Nuts and cream alone—this 
gives me a good night’s rest and I am well 
again.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“ There’s a reason. Read the little book, 

The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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Whatever has been found to be best according to the style and 
purpose of the car you will find in each Columbia model—double chain 
drive on the 40-45 h. p. and shaft drive on the 18 h. p. and 24-28 
h. p.; four vertical cylinders on the 24-28 h. p. and 40-45 h. p. and 
two opposed cylinders on the 18 h. 
hand side on the 18 h. p. and on the right-hand side of the 24-28 h. p. 
and the 40-45 h. p. These and other specialties of Columbia con- 
struction are based upon important reasons which are given in detail in a 
pamphlet entitled “Consistent Differences.” This, with our other 
pamphlets, ““ Columbia Chrome-nickel Steel,” “Fashioning a Crankshaft,” 
“Transmission, Etc.,” should be read by all interested in the latest 
Mailed on request. 


p.; the operating seat on the left- 


Mark XLVII, 40-45 h. p. Standard body, $4,500; With 
Victeria, Limousine or Landaulet Body, $5,000 to $5,500. 


Mark XLVI, 24-28 h. p., $3,000. Mark XLIV-2, 18 h. p., $1,750 





Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric 
Carriages and Columbia Electric Commercial V ehicles 
will be sent on application 








ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St. 

Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 

Boston : Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope St. 

Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 250 North Broad St. 
Washington : Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATION LICENSED 
fi AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 
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NO BACTERIA IN THIS BED. 
Seg ~~ 4One-third of your life is 

Pad spent in bed. You can’t 
tell among what unclean 
‘germs you sleep if your 
bed has crevices and joints 
where dust collects and 
microbes thrive. The only 
open construction, per- 
fevtly ventilated, cleanly 
hed is a ‘Sanitaire Bed.” 
There are no germ-breed- 
ing places and every point 
is reached by fresh air and 
sunlight in 
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ats in design; beautifully | went, pV" oO 
finished—Hard,' smooth, white, ©e 
—. bapa and ‘Snowy Sa mitair 
yhite’” and scores of others. tzon Bans $e 
You will be delighted with the Cas 98 


grace, character and the sanitary perfection ot ‘‘Sanitaire Beds,’’ All 
hysicians urge their use for health’s sake. : 

FREE To those who write we will send a sample of “‘Snowy-white”’ or 

“Sanitaire Gold’’finished tubing,-one of the handsome finishes put 

on Sanitaire Beds and our book, *‘*How to Sleep Well.” Address 





Marion Iron & Brass Bed Co., 900 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind., U.S.A. 





Make It Yourself 


2 My new .book, beautifully illus- 
trated in colors, tells how anyone can 
easily and inexpensively construct 
this handsome Arm-Rocker and 
many other artistic pieces of substantial furniture. 


“HOME-GRAFT” FURNITURE 


(made at home) saves three-fourths the dealer’s price. 
You can construct it with the simplest tools, as I send 
you the pieces of selected quarter-sawed oak, smoothly 
dressed, accurately cut ready to fit, with complete in- 
structions for assembling, together with all of the mate 
rials for finishing. Itisa very fascinating, pleasant occu- 
pation and quite the proper thing to make your own 
furniture. Write today for my new book, enclosing two 2-cent stamps 
for postage. It will explain everything. 


CARL B. SWAIN, 350 Broadway, Milwaui.ee, Wis. 









Readers of Tue Lrrzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing tu advertisers. 
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bodymaker. 
frequently mistaken for foreign-built machines. 


as it it possible to produce. 
reliability. 


it the car of small cost for repairs and up-keep. 
agent handling the Haynes. 


NEW YORK 
1715 Broadway 


Model “‘R” Four-Cylinder Touring Car. 


Vertical roller-bearing engines. 
Cylinders cast wv 5 1-8x6 
inches, 50 H.P. An exclusive transmis- 
sion that absolutely prevents “tity = 
of gears. Positive cooling system, di- 
vidual and special lubrication. Master 
Clutch has metal faces and takes hold 
without a. Shaft drive. Exclusive 
universal joints that prevent wear on pins. 
Sprocket and Roller Pinion and perfect 
Rear Axle, all exclusive. Roller-bearings 
throughout, 108-inch wheel base; 54 inch 
tonneau, seating five people. Four to 60 
miles an hour on high gear. Weight 
2.750 pounds. Price, $3,500 f.o.b. Kokomo. 
Full equipment. 









When the two cars were in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia last fall they were 


The only two models offered for this year have all the little details that add so much to beauty, 
convenience, and luxury. Nothing is found wanting, 


But in addition to being a car of great beauty, it is also a car of great comfort, endurance, and 
It is as dependable as the old family horse, rarely out of order and always easy to manage. 
Haynes care in construction, in selection of materials, and finish are responsible for this and make 
These points can be proved by demonstration by any 
When sending for catalogue address desk K2 for prompt attention, 
‘‘The Car the Repairman Seldom Sees” 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


(Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America) 


KOKOMO, 








A Car of Style 


The body used on Models *¢ O’” and **R”* 
—1906 Haynes was designed by a famous Parisian 


The lines are graceful and the finish is as rich 


CHICAGO 
Members A. L. A, M. 1420 Michigan Ave, 


INDIANA 











[April 14, 190g 


on a country road to light his cigar. (By the way 
he is a great smoker.) A gray-haired Korean farmer 
approached him with the customary three-foot-lo, 
tobacco pipe and asked for a light. ‘‘How old Be 
your’”” asked the marquis. ‘‘Sixty-five, sir.” 
“Strange coincidence, I am just the same age as Yate, 
Doubtless you have many grandsons, I presume,” 
“Yes, two I have.” ‘Only two?’’ the marquis said: 
“I am happy to say I have seven. Are you rich, oa 
friend?” ‘Yes, rich in health. I work hard, as you 
see.” ‘‘Rich in health,” the marquis murmu 
“yes, there’s nothing better than that.” And he 
flung a ten-yen note to him, saying: ‘‘Here’s to 
your health and long life!” 

Again, the marquis is quoted by Yone Noguchi as 
an admirer of the President of the United States, 
Says the marquis: 


‘*President Roosevelt once told me that President 
McKinley underwent some change in his Opinions 
after he became President. So President Roosevelt 
will, too. But his own character will never be 
changed. It is too strong for that. He is one of the 
wonders of the world; he might be classed with 
Chamberlain of England and the Kaiser. What he 
is doing for America is the just and proper thing, 
since the world will not permit America to stand 
alone and isolated. On the contrary, America must 
take a leadership in the world’s affairs, and she must 
push out her own power. America is safe upon the 
President’s rough. and broad shoulders. His Amer- 
icanism is founded upon honesty and fair dealing. 
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bsolutely Accurate 


At ALL SPEEDS 


N2 matter how fast or how 
slow you go the Auto-Meter 
tells the speed at which your 
Automobile is traveling with 
Meunfailing correctness. 

It is actuated by the same 
unchangeable magnetism which 
makes the Mariner’s Compass 
7 unfailing and certain forever. 

The Auto-Meter is the only 

successful magnetic indicator 
because there is just one way in which 
—— can successfully used, 
and we have patented that way. 
That means that the only indicator 
3 can depend upon for Permanent 
eliability is 


The Warner SS .@=.@.@==ea 


AUTO-METER 


p==e= (Registers Speed and Distance) 
Et registers any speed from 1 4 mile to 60 miles 

r hour. 

It tells howfar you have gone on the trip and 
gives total miles traveled during the season. 

It goeson the dashboard, where it can be read 
Srom the seat, and fits any Automobile. 

It’sas sensitive as a compass and as solid. as a rock. 
It is uninfluenced by any shock which would not 
ruin your car. 

It is accurate when you get it, and is 

GUARANTEED TEN YEARS. 

We will renew any Auto-Meter within 10 years 
(unless injured by accident) if the Magnet (the 
HEART of the instrument) is more than 1-10 of 1% 
incorrect. 

Any man whocan afford an automobile can easily 
afford un Auto-Meter. Itis as indispensable to the 
Motorist as the watch in his pocket. 

t us tell you more about it. 

Write us to-day and we'll send you with our 

answer our free book ‘“‘Auto Pointers.’’ Address 
The Warner Instrument Co., 138 Roosevelt St.,Beloit, Wis. 

(The Auto-Meter is on sale by a)1 first-class dealers and 

at most Garages). 































Goodyear 


Detachable 





is both 
Durable and Lively 


It 7s actually the most durable and also the 
lively tire on the market. Look at the nec nay | 


the wearing surface above, and see why—dense, 
tough rubber on the outside, joined inseparably 
to the soft, resilient, springy rubber which forms 


the inner wall of the casing. 
This, however, is only one of its good points. 
These good points taken together do away with 
of all Tire Troubles, 
is Tire won't Creep — though not mechanically 
attached to the Rim. It won’t Rim Cut or come off the 
Rim though ridden deflated for miles. You can take it off 
or put it back in 30 seconds with no tools but the fingers. 
All general statements, you say, without proof. 
True. But we CAN prove them and WILL prove 
nto one of our branch stores 
E If you can’t do either, 
write us, and -we’ll send ¥ a @ book that will show 
th ‘ore and convince you that 
avery statement made is GOSPEL TRUTH. 
If you are weary of Tire Troubles, give us@ chance tocon- 
vinceyou that this tire will wipe them out, WECAN DOIT. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Liberty St., Akron, 0. 

Branches in the following cities: Boston, 6 Merrimac St. 
New York, cor, Sixty-fourth St. and Broadway; Chicago, 
110 Lake St.; Cincinnati, 242 E. Fifth St,; St. Louis, 
712-714 Morgan St.; San Francisco, Geo, P, Moore & Co. 

596 Golden Gate Ave.; Buffalo, 719 Main St, ; Denver, 226 

Sixteenth St.3 Detroit, 242 Jefferson Ave.; Los Angeles, 

California, W. D. Newerf, 932 South Main St, 

Bailey “Won’t Slip” Tread furnished on Goodyear Tires 

(all sizes) when ordered, 




















Je. -\NCOME OF ~*~ 
O PER ANNUM ON SUMS OF S100 


@) OR MORE. WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER ONE YEAR. 





by first mortgage on New 
York City improved real 
estate, and a guarantee fund of 10% of 
fhe face value of all mortgages m force. 
This corporation is subject to exami- 
mation by the Superintendent of Banks 
ef the State of New York. 
KNIC ’ SAVINGS 
AE RBOCKER COMPANY 


(Established 1883) 
38 Park Row : New York City 




























You can sell your 
property at cost¢ 


moet? “| 2%, 


N 
} Payable after prop- 
erty is sold. 









so Full plan and particulars FREE 
Xone ||| NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
eae: EXCHANGE, Inc. 
eouny No. 901 Commonwealth Trust 
FREE Building :: PHILADELPHIA 
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There’s no enemy to Americanism, bright like sun- 
shine, strong like iron plate.’ 


Finally, in summarizing the character of the Mar- 
quis Ito, the writer concludes: 


He is the mysterious combination of Oriental and 
Occidental. There is no Japanese whose mind is 
more Occidental than his. After all, the best Orien- 
talism is) nothing but the best Occidentalism, and 
the world is round, and West is East. He taught 
Japan how to remain Japanese while adopting West- 
ern civilization. It was he that induced the samurai 
and nobles to cut off their topknot, lay aside their 
two swords, and conform to Occidental ideas. And 
at the same time he attempted to preserve all the old 
samurai spirit for the work of national development, 
and it is this spirit which has made possible the new 
Japan of to-day. He is the man who is holding the 
English book in his right hand, while his left carries 
the Japanese book of poems. 





The Speaker.—In the Denver Times there ap- 
pears an anecdote of former Speaker Reed of the 
House of Representatives, which is almost good 
enough to be true. He had visited a barber shop 
in Washington for a shave: 

After the darky barber had scraped his chin, he 
began to cast about for further work or for a chance 
to sell hair tonics. 

‘*Hair purty thin, suh,” he said, fingering the two 
or three stray locks that fringed Mr. Reed’s bald pate, 
‘*Been that way long, suh?’’ 

“‘I was born that way,” replied Reed. ‘‘After- 
ward I enjoyed a brief period of hirsute efflorescence, 
but it did not endure.” 

The barber gasped and said no more. 
one told him he had shaved the speaker. 

‘‘Speakah!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Don’t I know dat? 
I should say he was a speakah, sure ’nuf !”’ 


Later some 





King Alfonso as an Aeronaut.—Besides being 
an enthusiastic motorist the young King of Spain 
is said to be very much interested in the recent ad- 
vances in aerial navigation. That he has the courage 
this latter sport requires is shown by the following 
story in the London M. A. P.: 

This is the story which comes to me from Spain. 
King Alfonso took such a great interest in the recent 
balloon tournament at Madrid that he followed the 
balloons in his motor car, determined to see their 
descent. Finding one of the still inflated balloons 
had descended in a field, where its owner had left it 
while he went to procure assistance, the King jumped 
into the car and began to throw out bags of sand, 
and announced to his aide-de-camp his intention of 
indulging in a balloon ascension} his mother and 
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ministers having prevented him taking part in the 
tournament earlier in the day. Soon the balloon was 
straining on the anchor and the mooring ropes, and 
tHe King was just drawing his sword to sever them 
when the aide-de-camp, realizing the seriousness of 
the situation, quickly drew his saber and slashed the 
silk envelope of the balloon in every direction, until 
all thought of ascent was out of the question. The 
King for a moment was furiously angry, but ulti- 
mately became reconciled to his aide-de camp’s ac- 
tion, and they returned together to Madrid in the 
same motor car. Meanwhile the owner of the bal- 
loon had arrived on the scene, and the sequel to the 
adventure is likely to take place in the courts of 
justice, where the aeronaut has instituted proceed- 
ings to recover damages for the injury done his 
balloon. 


Naming the Indians.—The recent prominence of 
the Statehood bill in Washington has brought the 
Western Indian once more before the public. His 
needs, his shortcomings, his qualifications for citizen- 
ship, have all been discussed, both by the white man 
and by the Indian himself. The New York Times 
publishes an interview with Dr. Charles A. Eastman 
which gives the position of many of the more civilized 
red men. Dr. Eastman has the welfare of his people 
constantly at heart. His whole life, in fact, is de- 
voted to the work of amalgamating the race from 
which he comes and the people of the dominant 
nation In the words of the writer: 


Dr. Eastman is a full-blooded Sioux who was 
brought up to all the usages and amid the surround- 
ings of savagery in his father’s tribe in North Da- 
kota. Forest-born and -bred at a time when his peo- 
ple were in the undisturbed possession of their ances- 
tral wilderness, the ways of nature and of these 
children of nature laid the groundwork of his culture. 
When he was a young man, however, he left the wild 
haunts of his fathers, filled with a sudden ambition 
to take a part in the white man’s civilization. He 
went through college, took a doctor’s degree, and, 
fifteen years ago, won the hand of a charming writer 
of verse and prose, Miss Elaine Goodale. Since his 
marriage, following the example of his New England 
wife, Dr. Eastman has directed his attention to lit- 
erature, with the result that during the last three 
years he has given, through his books and sketches, 
an intimate view of Indian life and legend that has 
not before been attempted. 

With the distinctively primitive, picturesque fla- 
vor gathered from his writings, and remembering 
that the latter are more or less the outcome of his 
own personal experience, one almost looks for the 
legendary Indian, feathered and blanketed, squatting 
between the flaps of a wigwam, taciturn and inscru- 
table, when one pays a visit to ‘‘Ohiyesa’’—in which 
case one is doomed to have one’s expectations unreal- 
ized. A few nights agoI met Dr. Eastman, by ap- 
pointment, in a place no less prosaic than the smo- 
king-room of a thoroughly modern New York hotel. 
Tobacco smoke, by long tradition, may be an appa- 
nage of savagery, but, aside from that, there was 
nothing to remind one of his savage antecedents in 
the well-dressed, cultivated appearance of the man 
who greeted me. There were the sharp-cut features, 
the bronzed skin of his race, undoubtedly, together 
with a certain dignified grace and deliberate, low- 
voiced manner of speaking, which coincide with one’s 
idea of what an Indian ought to have in the way of 
outward personality. Otherwise the impression con- 
veyed was of a self-contained, retiring scholar to 
whom the cry of the plains and the brandished toma- 
hawk are as foreign as anything could well be. De- 
cidedly, I should much sooner expect to hear a dis- 
sertation on Shakespeare and the modern drama 
from the gravely smiling lips before me than any 
approach to the traditional war-whoop of Dr. East- 
man’s tribe, albeit it is a matter of reccrd that he has 
not been unskilful in the giving of war-whoops. 


At present, however, Dr. Eastman is engaged 
neither in the production of literary criticism nor in 
the revision of the war-whoop to meet modern re- 
quirements, for either of which pursuits his collegiate 






































You know that wood is always affected 
by atmospheric and climatic changes. 

On this account, piano players of all kinds 
have sooner or later given trouble to their 
owners, because heretofore all actions have 
been built of wood. 

Damp weather, hot weather, starting the 
furnace, or any one of half a dozen changes 
has caused a swelling or a shrinkage in the 
wood, and presently a leak made repairs 
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necessary. 

Ask any owner if he has not had trouble 
with his Piano Player. 

The Metal Action of the Cecilian Piano 
Player does away with all trouble of this sort. 

The “ primary ” valves and pneumatics, the 
“secondary ” valves and pneumatics, and the 
“wind chest,” formerly constructed of wood 
and leather, are now made of steel, brass 
and phosphor bronze, which are not affected 











by climatic or atmospheric changes. The 
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had in Cabinet 
had built 


Piano. 


be sent free on application to 









piano player construction. okies 
The Cecilian is the only player built with a metal action, and can be 


Paris, France Detroit, Mich. London, Eng. 


Metal Action practically does away with 
repairs, and is the greatest improvement ever made in 


form, which can be attached to any piano, or it can be 
into the Sohmer-Cecilian Piano or the Farrand-Cecilian 
Booklet fully describing this marvelous improvement will 


The Farrand Company 





























DRAUGHTSMEN. 


OSE of our twelve offices alone could place in good po- 
sitions to-morrow 100 capable draughtsmen—architectu- 
ral, structural, mechanical, electrical. The shortage of 


men who can do good work on the 


salaries have risen to the highest point ever known. With 
most employers it is not a question of price, but of getting 


the man, If you are a competent 
help you to a good position—a better 


Write us to-day stating age, experience, and salary desired, 
, Salesmen, Executive, 
and Clerical men. Offices in 12 cities HAPGOODS, 


Positions also open for Engineers 


Surre 509, 309 Broapway, N. Y. 


READ RIGHT mm 


SARGENT’S 


Adjustable Book Holder 


Solves the Problem 
Attaches to any place—on Morris 
orany chair. No screws—clamp it 
on, take it off. Adjustable to any 
angle or height. Durable. Practi- 
Tif cal. Wires hold leaves in place. 

f Metal parts finished in black en- 
amel or bronze. Desk, quartered 
oak or mahogany. Price, $3.50. 

RECLINING AND LIBRARY CHAIRS 
Catalogue ‘*O” (free) 


SP SARGENT CO., 2%,forrt te 





board is so great that 


draughtsman we can 
one than you now have, 

















training would doubtless qualify him. He is doing 


On Approval, Freight Paid £,,. $1.00 3°" $1.75 yi 


It grows with 
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Kienisie The Stie@strome” Bookcase 


Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, 
and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the 
reason we can offerthem at such reasonable prices. In purchasinga Lund- 
strom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experi- 
ment, but are asap (one article which time and experience have proven a 
wonderful success, Our sectional bookcases are the _— of years of un- 
divided attention to this one line of manufacture. Every book section has 
non-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly finished in Selid Oak, 
Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for illustrated eatalogue No. 85D, 


ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY ONLY 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. Little Falls, N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinet 
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Model M, Light Touring Car, $95, f. 0. b. Detroit 
(not including lamps) 


Sureness 
of Service 


Of all the reasons why the Cadillac is the 
car you should own, the greatest is this: 
Never-failing serviceableness at a minimum of 
operating expense. Whether runabout or 
touring car, it is an example of careful motor 
building—a car behind which stand the name 
and experience of the largest automobile 
establishment in the world. Every detail of 
workmanship and material is wrought with 
that exactness which accompanies superior 
skill and up-to-date 
equipment. This 
is why the 








stands pre-eminent for 
its dependability and 
economy of mainten- 
Whatever your requirements, there’s 
a Cadillac to meet them perfectly. The 
single-cylinder types are marvels of power 
and endurance; their performances are yet 
to be equaled by any other machines of 
their class, The four-cylinder cars, built 
upon the same rugged principles that have 
made the smaller types famous, combine all 
that could be desired for touring service. 

In design the 1906 Cadillacs are strikingly 
beautiful; in finish they are truly works of 
art. 

Send for booklet A D, and address of 
nearest dealer, who by actual demonstration 
will convince you of the merits of the 
Cadillac. 


Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Assn. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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You Can Earn From 


$3,000 to$]10,0002 year 
in the Real Estate Business 


@ We teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage 


and Insurance Business by Mail, fitting you to success- 


fully establish yourself without interfering with your 
present employment. We appoint you special repte- 
sentative of leading real estate and brokerage companies 
who will co-operate with you and assist you to a quick 
success. Do not spend the best —_ of your life work- 
ing for a pittance. Real Estate offers better opportuni- 
ties than any business without capital. Whte 
for full particulars and Free Book. It will interest you. 


THE CROSS CO., 311 Tacoma Bidg., CHICAGO 
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an even more practical service to his tribesmen. In 
his own words, as quoted in the article previously 
cited: 

‘*Just now I am at work for the Government on 
a rather novel undertaking, only remotely connected 
with literature—the renaming of the Indians. The 
President has commissioned me to go to the various 
reservations of the Sioux Nation and give to each 
indivjdual a name that will be of more practical use in 
the new conditions confronting him than the odd, un- 
wieldy name that ordinarily distinguishes an Indian. 
In this work I have so far bestowed names on about 
15,000 Sioux, and I am now on my way to six more 
reservations, after which the renaming of the in- 
dividuals of my nation will be completed. 

‘*Do I encounter much trouble in inducing the In- 
dians to accept the new names that I give them? 
Not much. They see the practical necessity for it as 
an adjunct to the citizenship that is so evidently to be 
theirs in the near future, and, as I am an Indian and 
known to be loyal to my people, they trust me. 

‘*‘What is my system in the giving of names? I 
have too keen an appreciation of the wonderful 
poetry back of most Indian names not to shrink from 
changing them where that can be avoided. Thus I 
strive to perpetuate in the new name some trace of 
the old. When the name is not toolong in the orig- 
inal for our English tongue I retain it, as in the case 
of ‘Matoska,’ meaning White Bear. But ‘Tateyoh- 
nakewastewin’ is rather too long for the English 


tongue. Translated it means She-Who-Has-a-Beau- 
tiful-House. Hence I renamed the woman ‘Good- 
house.’ Rotten Pumpkin I changed to Robert Pum- 


plan; Bob-tailed Coyote to Robert T. Wolf. Using 
this method there is generally some way open for the 
retention of something of the original name. 

“‘But the Indians do not always want a family 
name for the reason, as they explained to me, that 
thus a good Indian would have to bear the same 
name as a bad brother. ‘Me same name as Sleepy 
Dog!’ exclaimed one young brave after hearing my 
proposition. ‘Now some people not know he my 
brother—with same name all will know. Me like old 
There was a good deal of sound 
sense in that objection that would probably appeal to 
many a white man. Then I found that some of the 
Indians had been baptized more than once by over- 
zealous Christian denominations, and hence were 
carrying more than their fair share of names, in 
which case my task was restricted to sélecting what 
appeared to be the least cumbersome out of the list. 
You see, the missionaries generally give a banquet 
after a baptism, hence the Indians are not averse to 
partaking of the latter ceremony as often as possible. 
They were somewhat disappointed that my mis- 
sion was not attended with any of the customary 
‘How is it that 
you give us names and do not sprinkle our heads, 
like the father, or put .. under the water, like the 
other missionary?’ asked one old warrior. ‘Because,’ 
I answered, ‘I am going to have a great shower at 
the end and do it altogether.’ An Indian is quick to 
see the humorous side of anything, and my hearer at 
once acquiesced in my purpose and most obligingly 
changed his name at my request. 

“It will take me about two years more to finish 
this strange mission. It is only one step in making 
my people realize the importance of hastening their 
absorption by the white race, and, as far as it goes, 
it is of value in making them appreciate the value of 
practical things in bearing the white man’s burden.” 





A Veteran Chemist Dead.—Prof. Robert Ogden 
Doremus, who held for years chairs in the College of 
the City of New York, New York University, and 
several medical colleges, died on March 22 last at 
Prof. C. F. Chandler writes of 
him in Science (New York, March 30): 


the age of 83 years. 


‘‘Upon his retirement from the duties of instructor 
he had completed sixty years of continuous work 
as a teacher of chemistry and physics, and it is doubt- 
ful if any other instructor in this country has ever 
lectured to so many pupils. . . . Dr. Doremus was 
especially successful as a public lecturer; he was a 
man of commanding presence, most agreeable voice 
and eloquent and clear in his presentation of the 
facts and principles of science. He spared no trouble 
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a ll d’? or expense in the preparation of his experiments, and 
» Those who would be iis ate many old New Yorkers will remember with pleasure BY A 
sometimes overlook the importance of 7 the brilliant and dazzling experiments which he made 
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Money in Humor.— According to the Detroit Free 
Press, the day when theskilful writer must look to the 


praise of posterity for his sole emolument is now per- 








manently gone. That there is money in current 
literature, and almost fabulous sums of it in current 
humorous ‘‘literature,’’ the writer asserts. The fig- 
ures he offers speak for themselves: 
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George Ade’s income from his plays and books is 
now $150,000 a year. This is the annual interest at 
6 per cent. on $2,500,000. George Ade, in all prob- 
ability, will be the first literary man in the history 
of the world to earn $1,000,000 from his writings— 
that is, the first man to receive this amount during 
his lifetime. - . 

The royalties of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, have 
amounted to vast fortunes, but their earning ca- 
pacity greatly outlasted their terms of life. 

When Kipling’s income, in the height of his popu- 
larity, reached the sum of $50,000 a year the world 
was astounded. He was the first of the prodigious 
literary earners, and he made a dent on the pages of 
books that will last as long as the English language. 
It is safe to say that Kipling’s income is not one- 

fourth that of Ade’s to-day. Kipling’s splendid 
on — Into Your Shoes novel, the greatest novel of the nineteenth century, 
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not yet come into his own, did not receive $150,009 

in all his writing days. The united earnings of Co. 

pernicus, who discovered the shape of the earth and 

the movements of the stars; Harvey, who discovered 

the circulation of the blood; and Darwin, one of the 

pioneers of evolution, did not amount to Ade’s 

annual income. 

The humorist is a sincere worker. Ade does not 

write for money, in the sense of taking any liberties 
with his market. He will go to any lengths to better 
his work. He has the infinite capacity of taking 
pains. He is far too wise to flood the market with 
his own goods and suffer the contempt which comes 
of familiarity. Still, he has large commercial acumen 
and a canny provident instinct—witness the Indiana 
farm which will provide a home for him in his old 
age should poverty overtake him. 

At the Chicago Press Club certain of his friends 
were wroth because Ade gave up his fables for plays, 
The humorist said he knew best. Later, when his 
fabulous income was assured from the stage, his 
friends asked him if he did not regret sometimes that 
he had turned so completely to the playwright end 
of literature. 

“*No.”’ said he, ‘‘I would do it cver again.” 

That was two years ago. He has since changed 
his mind to a degree, for his favors are once more 
falling to the press. 





Her ‘Ladyship the Civil Engineer.—One 
more masculine stronghold is invaded. A member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, chosen 
from the alumnz of Cornell, comes pretty near to 
being ‘‘something new under the sun.” The Cleve- 
land Leader thus narrates the story: 


Another triumph has been won for American 
womanhood. Miss Nora Stanton Blatch has been 
elected to membership in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the first woman so distinguished. 
She is a granddaughter of the famous Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and the first woman to win, the degree of 
civil engineer in Cornell University. 

. Miss Blatch has been still further honored. A 
Chinese student at Cornell, who had watched her 
work closely, turns out to be an agent of hisegovern- 
ment sent to this country to organize thirty-six 
corps of engineers for the great industrial under- 
takings contemplated by China. He has offered her 
a fine position in one of these corps. His response to 
her inquiry as to the difficulties a woman might en- 
counter in the interior of China is interesting in two 
ways. It indicates the advance of thought in the 
New East and has a bearing on the status of the mod- 
ern professional woman, 

“I know of no difficulties,” he said. ‘‘You have 
chosen a man’s career; you studied like a man and 
your scholarship is superior to that of most men. 
Why hesitate to do aman’s work? I suppose you 
do not fear anything. Act likea man. As for me, 
I shall consider myself greatly honored to take the 
first woman engineer to China.’”’ Miss Blatch has 
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the offer under consideration. 

Whatever be her field of work, there is little doubt 
that this young woman engineer will take a worthy 
place in her chosen profession. Shee may become 
eminent in it. The fact that sheehas already won 
high honors in one of thesmost difficult lines of human 
endeavor will be gratifying to all American women, 
regardless of their opinions as to woman’s most suit- 
able work in the world. 





Church and State in Mexico.—The recent sep- 
aration of church and state in France calls to mind 
the work of Benito Juarez, the first centenary of 
whose birth was celebrated some threesweeks ago all 
over Mexico. It was Juarez, says the Mexican 
Herald, who did for his nation what the French Re- 
public has recently accomplished, the rending of the 
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ancient ties which bound the state.and the church 
together. His work is summarized thus: 


When Juarez was born a century ago to-day in the 
little village of San Pablo Guelatao, in the State of 
Oaxaca, Mexico was still under Spanish rule; and 
while Mexican independence was achieved while he 
was still a boy, it was reserved for him, in the fulness 
of time, to give the death-blow to the last colonia] 
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traditions and to lay the real foundations for the 
national life. 

For it must not be forgotten that while Hidalgo, 
Horelos, Guerrero, and Iturbide made or helped make 
Mexico independent, they did not and could not, all 
of a sudden, change the habits of thought, the vicious 
practises, the political incapacity, the theocratic rule, 
the routinaire methods of administration, which were 
the outgrowth of centuries of blind and unconditional 
submission to a distant power once very great and 
always characterized by many noble qualities, but 
which from an early pericd in the seventeenth century 
had constantly lagged behind the march of progress. 
But what the authors and achievers of Mexico’s 
political independence did not do, Juarez_accom- 
plished, making a clean sweep of the last remnants 
of the colonial system. 


It suffices for the fame of Juarez, as for the fame 
of those other great men, that he achieved a colossal 
work, and that in its achievement he gave proof of 
steadfastness of purpose, an iron will, self-sacrifice, 
patriotism, executive talent, the personal magnetism 
which gained ascendency over other men, and en- 
listed their services for the national cause, a grasp 
of complex situations, capacity for the direction of 
multiple affairs, an unquenchable faith in his coun- 
try’s destiny, the power of enkindling his own en- 
thusiasm in others, and, in general, the qualities that 
stamped him as one of the great statesmen of all time. 
The admirers of Juarez need not be worried be- 
cause his personality has been discussed of late. It 
is the privilege of nonentities not to be discussed, 
while men in public station, who are truly great, 
arouse both warm enthusiasm and bitter antagonism. 
The place of Juarez in history is assured, and, when 
hostile criticism shall have done its worst, it will be 
seen how impotent it was to obscure the fame of a 
national hero who in the hearts of his countrymen 
occupies a place as secure as that of Nelson in the 
affections of loyal Britons. 
When we consider the towering figure of Juarez in 
Mexico’s annais and the controversies that have 
raged as to his personality we are reminded of the 
fine lines of Goldsmith: 

** As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm; 
Tho round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head!” 
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But one sad day John answered, “ Nay, I’ve found 
such things are bad.” 

When asked the cause, his reason was, “I’ve read a 
Health-food ad.” 


“ Henceforth am 1 resolved to try the patent-cereal 
plan; 

Pll thus, forsooth, renew my youth and be another 
man. 


“The papers say I’ll pass away unless, instead of 
meat, 

I use alone the food that’s known as ‘ Bale’s Beheaded 
Wheat.’ 


“ The bill-boards show if one would growa brand-new, 
active brain, 
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Grain,’ 
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cate your jaw, 
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Complete course six les- 
sons, $5.00. Expert attention given each 
pupil. Send for Booklet. 
New York Bridge Correspondence School, inc. 


1 Kast 42d St., New Work City. 
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THE LITERARY 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUC 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


FOR STEAKS, CHOPS, 
COLD MEATS, 













PEERLESS 


mae” SEASONING. 


John Dnncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 





























of a Typewriter is inthe 
work it willdg. If it produces 
poor work, is clumsy and hard gg 
to operate, slow in use org 
frequently out of order, @ 
then it’s a poor type- 
writer. 

If it does good, & 
clean,clear-cut work, 
runs light and easy, 
can be operated at 
the highest speed, is 
durable and can be 
depended upon 
every day, year in 
and year out, 
it’s a good 
typewriter. 

The one 
machine 
that does all 
these things 
better than any 
other one is the one 
you need -the one you 
ought to buy—the 


FAY-SHOLES 


Maybe you have always.used some other make, 
probably you or your operator prefer the so-and-so 
machine, and possibly you have never used, tried oreven 
examined a Fay-Sholes, but you cannot overlook the fact 
that it has won first place in 14 out of the 15 important 
free-for-all public speed contests held since 1898, and that 
for years many of the largest concerns in the world and 
thousands of expert and experienced operators have and 
are today using the Fay-Sholes —not by any mere chance 
or accident, but because the Fay-Sholes Type- 
writer will produce more good work in a given time 
‘with less effort than any other typewriter made. 

What has been done over and over can be done 
easily enough again—you can testa Fay-Sholes, at our 
expense, in your office on your own class of work to prove 
these facts. 
















































mon | 
Guarantee 


In important cities we have sales agencies, but the 
customer located in the smallest town or in the most 
out-of-the-way place can deal direct by mail just as easily 
and safely as if he called at our general office, as all cus- 
tomers are treated exactly alike—every machine we sell 
is guaranteed for one year. 

Regular correspondence machines, either No. 6 or 
No. 7 model, complete with cloth cover, box of tools and 
an-instruction book, for: 

$100.00 on easy payments of $10.00 down 
and $7.50 per month—no interest. 

$90.00 payable $22.50 down and $22.50 in 
30, 60 and 90 days—no interest. 

$85.00 to responsible parties on 30 days 
open account, 


$83.30—Cash with Order, 


Second-hand typewriters taken in exchange 
as part payment. 


Full information and handsome catalogue for 
the asking—ask now. Local Agents Wanted. 


The Arithmograph Company 
1073 Majestic Bidg., Chieago 












How Gen. King Attained Longevity 


“The Literary Digest has added to my life. It has 
enabled me to dispense with reading more than cne daily 
paper each day and only the leading features of that—a 
clear saving of two hours every day, fourteen hours a 
week, seven hundred and twenty-eight hours a year, or 
thirty-two days; and I assure you that this is fact not 
fiction.””»—(Gen.) HORATIO C. KING, Counselor at 
Law, New York City. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH or ITALIAN 


To speak. it, to understand 
it, to read it, to write it 
there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken 
correctly, over and 
over, till your ear 
knows it. 











’ 


You must 
see it printed 
correctly till 
your eye knows 
it. 

You must 
talk it and 
write it. 


All this can be 
done best by the 


LANGUAGE -PHONE 
METHOD 


_ With this method you buy a professor outright. You own 
him. He speaksas youc! . Slowly or quickly ; when you 
choose, night or day; fora few minutes or hours at a time. 

ny one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough, and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 
It has been used by nearly nine hundred thousand stu- 
dents, and its use is growing constantly. 

We simply ask you to investigate this marvelous system. 
Send for booklet, explanatory literature andfacsimile let- 
ters from men who know, which will tell you of the great 
merit of our system, also specialoffer to Digest readers, 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
802 Metropolis Building, 16tb St. and Broadway, N.Y. 

















MAKES FALSE TEETH HOLD FIRMLY 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make 
sod gums sore or give you bad 
reath? Are your gums shrunken or 
changed so that you think you need a 
new plate! If so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental 
Plate Powder will quickly eure the 
trouble. It makes the gums conform, 
or drop, into the oid ill-fitting plate, 
making it better than a new one. 

Attiseptic, too, destroyin 

germ life, keeping the mou 

sweet, cool and clean. 

60c. a box by mail. Money back 
if wanted. Agents Wanted. 

WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1407 Arch St. Philadelphia 








BEST 200 RECIPES 


THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER 
A famous book of tested, economical 
—— and illustrated kitchen helps, 
published to sell at 25¢c. We will 
g send it free. Just send your 


name and address. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa., 
2409 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, U.S. A 
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“For muscles new, and red blood too, try ‘ Shakem’s 
Strangled Groats’ ; 

For nerves outworn use * Cobless Corn’ or ‘Paddock 
Pummeled Oats.’”’ 


Hence Gandy ceased to make his feast from tadje: 
a’hote menu ; 
Instead of meat he’d always eat a granary or two, 


Where’er he went his only bent was dietary thought; 
To heed the laws of health foods was the only thing 
he sought. 


His cunningear could only hear the foodstuffs he pre. 
ferred; 

That is, should you say, “ Parlez vous?” 't was “ Bar: 
ley vous” he heard ! 


When neighbors joked and fun was poked, poor John 
could never laugh ; 

His only thought was how to glean some grain from 
all their chaff. 


With books his whim consisted in devouring the 
leaves ; 

The only thing that he could sing was‘ Bringing in 
the Sheaves.” 


Twas even said the newly wed, regardless of the price, 
Engaged him for the wedding tour—to eat up all the 
rice! 


From pink to pale, from strong to frail, poor Gandy 
soon arrived, 

Yet still tabooed the kind of food on which his neigh- 
bors thrived. 


Friends tried to make him shift to steak, and brought 
it in by stealth, 
But, weak and ill, he murmured still, ‘‘ No, no! I’m 


full of health!” 

And thus he balked and thus he talked and thus he 
always fed, 

Until one night his soul took flight—the neighbors 
found him dead. 


With decent shame his heirs laid claim to Gandy’s 
earthly wealth, 

But raised the cry, “ Why did he die, since he was full 
of health ? 


“ There'll have to be an autopsy to find out why he’s 
dead!” 

But to their grief came small relief in what the doc- 
tors said: 


“ As experts we must all agree dementia called him 
hence ; 
From heels to brains we’ve found all grains, except— 
a grain of sense !”’ 
—From Smart Set (March). 


His Mother and Dicky. 


She’s a woman with a mission; ’tis her heaven-born 
ambition to reform the world’s condition, you 
will please to understand. 

S.e’s a model of propriety, a leader in society, and has 
a great variety of remedies at hand. 

Each asovereign specific, with a title scientific, for the 
cure of things morbific that vex the people sore ; 

For the swift alleviation of the evils of the nation is 
her foreordained vocation on this sublunary shore. 

And while thus she’s up and coming, always hurrying 
and humming, and occasionally slumming, this 
reformer of renown, 

Her neglected little Dicky, ragged, dirty, tough, and 
tricky, with his fingers soiled and sticky, is the 


terror of the town. : 
— 7it-Bits. 


Don’t Let Him.—'‘‘The Elizabethan ruff is likely 
to return,’’ said Ma Twaddles, looking up from the 
fashion paper she was reading. 

‘If he does,’’ responded Pa Twaddles, with energy, 
**you set the dog on him—do you hear?’’—Cleve- 
land Leader. 





Got There First.—Tue Jupce—'‘But if you 
tooted your horn, how is it that the plaintiff did not 
hear you in time to get out of the way?” ‘‘THE DE- 
FENDANT—'‘I am convinced, your Honor, that the 
accident was due entirely to the inferior velocity of 





sound.” —Pick-Me-U p. 
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Monument Making 


like any other high-grade artistic work, 
must be done by the most finished artists 


only, andwith none but the best of 


materials. 


My life-work has been the making of 
memorials of every high grade description. 
Only the finest of granite is used in making 


Miller 


Monuments 


Artists, not mere stone-cutters, do the 
carving. ‘The designs are original with 
me—made at some special suggestion of 
yours, if you like, No money expected 
unless the contract is fulfilled in all respects. 
My plant is equipped with all labor-saving 
machinery, hence the price is kept at a 
minimum. And in dealing with me you 
dea} direct with the manufacturer—one 
profit, one responsibility. Most memo- 
rial-sellers take orders, turn them over to 
a commission house, and have no direct 
responsibility to you. 


My free book on memorials is sure to 
interest you. I will mail it at your 
request. 
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Child Labor in Literary Sweat-shops, 


By Wa.tace Irwin. 
I 


Among the literary mills 
Where story-books are made 
I saw a sad, anemic lad 
A-plying of his trade. 
The novel he was working on 
Had such a heavy plot 
If it had spilled it might have killed 
That willing little tot. 


II 


*‘O child!”’ I cried, ‘‘this is no place 
For one so very young— 

Take care, beware! this close, stale air 
May hurt each little lung. 

Oh, lay aside your pen and ink’’— 
The Infant shook his head; 

‘*Ah, would I might—-but I must write 
To earn our daily bread. 


III 


‘*My father, ere he took to drink, 
Had literary skill, 

But since his fall we children all 
Were ’prenticed to the mill. 
My brother Ben (he’s almost ten) 

Turns out the novelettes, 
And sister Kate (she’s only eight) 
Works over storiettes. 


IV 


‘‘But being younger than the rest, 
They work me like a dog 
A-tying knots in half-baked plots 
And building dialog. 
And sometimes when the trade is rushed 
I labor overtime 
At outdoor scenes for magazines 
And seasonable rime 


Vv 
‘*Oh, sir, to cavil or complain 
We’re really very loath; 
Altho this here dense atmosphere 
Must surely stunt our growth— 
Perhaps them folk what read our books 
Can guess our fate so crool; 
We want to be like others, free. 
We want to go to school!”’ 


-——From The Bookman. 





Couldn’t Fool Him. 


Washington.” 
‘I see you are,’ 


rejoined the wise guy, 


wrong way.’’—Chicago News. 
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‘*T’d have you know, sir,” 
said the Congressman from one of the tall-grass dis- 
tricts, ‘‘that I am walking in the footsteps of George 


**but for 
some reason unknown to me you are headed the 


Every Boy 
Listen! 


We want to say a few plain, 
honest things to you, if you are 
between, say, twelve and sixteen 
years old. 


Only one boy out of a great 
many boys ever amounts to 
anything of consequence. 


The other boys are proud of 
being rough. They think they 
will be “dudes” if they keep 
themselves cleanly washed and 
neatly dressed. They do not 
love clean, healthy out-door 
games and sport, and plenty of 
it. They like better to loaf on 
street corners and brag about 
what they will do when they are 
men. 


The “other boys” when they 
grow up to be men, will, nine 
times out of ten, be working for 
some other man.. ‘They will be 
cheap men, who can only “make 
a living” by hiring out to some 
other man. 


Our advice is: Take part of the time 
—not all, by any means— for something 
that will fit you to be that other man 
when you grow up. Start now to train 


yourself to be the man who hires men. 


Details Unnecessary.—-MammMA—''‘ Foolish child! 
You want to marry this man, but what do you 
know of his character, his habits, his family, his 
ability? It is absolutely necessary to be satisfied on 
these points before you can dream of accepting him. 
What do you know of him?” 

DAuGHTER—‘‘ Well, he is very rich, and—” 

Mamma—'‘Oh, well—don’t give me a list of all 
his virtues. Take him and be happy.’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


Don’t grow up to be one of the hired 
men. 


J. L. MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 


QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS We want you to work for THe Satur- 


Eveninc. Post and Tue Lapses’ 
Home Journat. 


DAY 




















The commissions are large, and so are 
the prizes. 





Some boys on our staff have 





a FENCES 
_ ehat. tion ia nnaeniaigg 


Iron or Wire, -” The finest at lowest 

built to { prices. Satisfac- 
" : won as much as $500. You can take 

Eatrprise F "Write our factory. 

Foundry & Fence Co., 231 8. Senate, indianapolis, ind. 


Active Service.—FrRIEND—‘‘Have you ever seen 
active service, Colonel?”’ 

CoLonEL Grass—'‘I have, sir—very active. I once 
promised a waiter two shillings if he served me quick- 
ly.” —Tit-Bits. 


= =... 


your own time for it and still earn money 


-_—— 


easily. Other boys have done it; so 


can you. 





Write to us and we will tell you how 
Businesslike.—A large manufacturing concern in eye 
the East recently received the following postal, sent some of them did it. 
from a little country town in the South: 

‘“‘DgEaR Str—Plees sen me yore caterlog of eclec- 


trical battreys. 


Then you can do 
as they did and earn and win as much. 


Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 


only temporarily. Our CONSTITU TIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE CurRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


a et 1682 E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘““P.S.—You need not sen it. I have change my 


mind.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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A Strong Shield 


for the Widow and the Fatherless 


“STRENGTH OF [ij ” 


‘GIBRALTAR |! \F'° 


f'< 





It may be your 


widow and your father- 
less little ones who will 
some day need to be 
shielded from the cruel 
attacks of poverty, want 
and suffering. Join hands 
NOW with 


The Prudential 


and prowide a shield for 
your family against their 
time of need—as impreg- 
nable as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 





State Age and Amount of Life Insur- 
ance Desired. Full Information will 
be Promptly Given. Prudential Pre- 
miums are Fixed—Not Subject to 
Increase. Prudential Policies have 
Paid-up Values and other Important 
Benefits. Learn by writing to the 
Home Office, Dept. R , how small the 
cost of Life Insurance and how Easily 
Carried. 














The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 














At Factory 


DIRECT TO You Prices. 
$ mc We offer Custom Made Vehicles 


280N\X Yaa caving prices. By buyin 
. ¢ 






mus you save middlemen’s 
profits, and get every- 
t and 














reight offer and how we 
we ship anywhere on ap- 
proval and 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Our hand- 
some free 1906 catalogue is the price maker. We 
make 150 styles of vehicles from $28.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from @4.50 up. Don’t buy 
vehicles or harness until you have heard from us, 
Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue. 


U. S. BUCCY & CART CO., 
Sta. 660 Cincinnati, Oo. 


‘The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable. 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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What’s the Use?—"“ Do you say your prayers in 
the morning or at night ?’’ asked Ted. 

“ At night, of course,” answered Rob. ‘* Anybody 
can take care of theirselves in the daytime.” —Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 





A Homiletical Repeater.—There are various 
methods for keeping awake under the sermon. A writer 
in The Ecclesiastical Review, in telling of these 
methods, says : 

“It was ina small German congregation that I heard 
a preacher who, when he had completed his introduc- 
tion and first point said: ‘I have come to the second 
head.’ A man rose, rubbed his eyes, folded his arms 
across his breast and appeared ready for that head. 
When it was finished he had overcome the drowsiness 
and sat down. During the elucidation of the third 
head, three other men stood up. At the close of his 
sermon the preacher found all his people asleep. As he 
stopped, they all looked up and seemed greatly relieved. 
But the good man said: ‘You have slept all through 
the sermon, and as this isa sermon you all ought to 
hear, I will begin it anew.’ ” 





She Gave Him Hope.—Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago the Rev. Charles G. Finney, president of Oberlin 
College, was carrying on a series of revival meetings in 
Boston. One day a gentleman called fo see him on 
business, and was admitted by Mr. Finney’s daughter, 
perhaps five years old. 

“Is your father in ?’’ asked the stranger. 

“No,” replied the demure maiden; “but walk in, 
poor, dying sinner! Mother can pray for you.”’—De- 
troit Journal. 





Where Ignorance is Bliss.—BLopss—‘* When 
I get up to make a speech I feel as tho I had forgotten 
everything I ever knew.” 

SLosps—“ What an ideal witness you would make 
in a trust investigation.”—Philadelphia Record. 

Had Used it Himself—First CLlusMAn—"I say 
—How do you spell temporary?"’ 

Seconp C.—T-e-m-p-o-r-a-r-y, and the next word 
has two R’s, e-m-b-a-t-ma-s-s-m ud 

First C.—‘‘ Thanks!’’—Punch. 








He Had Done His Share.—He was ten years old 
and had gone to the dentist’s to get one of the last 
of his ‘‘milk teeth’’ extracted. It was not a difficult 
job, and the little fellow never whimpered. Instead, 
he said to the dentist, when the operation was over. 

‘*Well, we made a good job of that, didn’t we ?”’ 

‘“‘We?’’ replied the dentist. ‘‘Why do you say 
‘we’? What did you do?’’ 

‘‘Why I held the socket while you pulled the tooth, 
didn’t I?’’"—New York Globe. 





Five Minutes for Refreshments.—The Denver 
Times is authority for the following story of the 
English railway system: 

Géorge Gould was addressing a delegation of rail- 
road brakemen. In the course of an exceedingly 
interesting speech he said: 

‘“‘On the English railways the coaches are cut up 
into a number of small rooms, or compartments. 
The passengers are isolated in these compartments. 
Sometimes, indeed, they are locked in. Their only 
means of communication with the brakeman is an 
electric bell which must never be rung save in an 
emergency orcrisis. This bell always stops the train, 
and creates immense confusion and alarm. 

‘It is a poor system. It is an old-fashioned sys- 
tem that often causes trouble. 

“An old lady, very near-sighted, got into a carriage 
one day in which a boy sat. She and the boy had the 
compartment to themselves. The train started, the 
old lady looked about her, and, spying the bell, she 
said to the boy: 

‘“*Voung chap, I ain’t used to railroads. 
that there bell for?’ 

‘‘The boy smiled maliciously. 

“““That’s to ring when you want something to eat, 
he said. ‘The road provides lunch.’ 

‘“The old lady nodded. A half hour or so went by. 
Then she leaned forward and rang the bell. 

“Instantly the brakes ground down upon the 
wheels. The locomotive whistled. The train 


What’s 
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HOME STUDY | 
COURSES 


UR School affo 

O the home Por 
an opportunity to pur. 
sue a Complete Hi 
School Course und 
professors in leading 

, American colle es 
and universities, he 
Courses in English 
are given by Prof 
Genung, of Amherst,: 
wintery, by Prof 
Wells, of Yale} Latin 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
-Brown; Greek by 
Prof. Chase, of Har. 
vard. An eminent 
specialist is at the 
head of every depart. 
ment 











Joun F. Gesuna, A.M., Pu.D, 
Professor of English. c 
, Students may regi 
ter at any time and may take up complete Beir 
or pursue special branches. Special attention {s 
oo to — preparing for college. We also 
offer instruction in mmercial an 
Branches. =1 Seen 
Every reader of THE DicEst who is interested 
in home study and eorrespondence teaching is 
invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses, 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 29, Springfield, Mass. 
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A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won, 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
381 Main St., Jamestown, N ¥. 














{ THE KEEWAYDIN CAMPS | 
AND CANOE TRIPS 
FOR BOYS 


A Summer of Real Roughing It in 
the Canada Woods. A camp for older 
boys and one for young boys in the famous 
Temagami Country; with canoeing, fishing, 
and hunting trips with Indian guides and 


hunters. 
For booklet address 


A. S. GREGG CLARKE (Harvard ’93) 
1821 Park Row Building, New York J 


ar 
THE LA Wuome 
AS LINCOLN DID. 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares 
ambitious students for 
the Bar, any state; covers 
Theory&Practiceauthor- 
, itatively,simply. Marks 
- anepoch. First few setsat 
~ oe SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
i> FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
206E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 

and others, Established 1890. Send for leaflet L. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 227 5t Ave. 


NEW YORE. 
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REST 


To know real \ 
nial By ‘“‘shavingcomfort 
C2 and economy” 
use the 


ZINN 


AUTOMATIC 


RAZOR 


The ZINN is sim- 
plicity itself i 
two parts, the holder 
and blade. Itcannot 
get out of order, is 
— cleaned and 
will last a lifetime—a 

clean, close, easy 
shave in less than five 
minutes always and 
the tenderest skin and 
toughest beard can- 
notinterfere with its 
perfect action. 

The keen wafer 
blade is the success of this marvelous 
device—no stropping, no honing, 
and comfort and rest assured. You 
get 24 blades with the set, which 
should shave the average man one 
year. 


2 DOZEN NEW BLADES, $1.00 
Hundreds of letters in every day’s 


mail give proof of the universal pop- |: 
ularity of this razor— 


ene 


“The greatest little 
barber in the world.” 


THE LEADING DEALER IN YOUR 
CITY SELLS THE ZINN—IF YOURS 
DOES NOT, WRITE US DIRECT. 

Razor and 24 blades, complete in hand- 
some morocco case sent postpaid for thirty 
days’ trial on receipt of $5.00. We agree, 
if you so request, to return the $5.00 to 
you at end of 30 days on receipt of the 
razor. 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 
34 Reade Street, New York. 
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Do you know 


of self and sex ? 


Illustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daaghter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


By William H. iWalling, A.M., M.D. 








that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulusirated, $2.00 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B. PHILADELPHIA 




















PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stam 


R.§. &A.B.LAGEY,Washington,D.C. Estab. 186 
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— | EVERY ONE CAN MAKE MONEY 






were lowered and heads protruded. Guards ran from 
carriage to carriage. 

“Finally a guard approached the old lady’s car- 
riage. 

‘**Who rang that bell?’ he shouted as he ran along. 
‘**T did, young man,’ said the old lady. 

‘**Well, what do you want?’ he asked. 

“She thought a little while. Then she said, 
calmly: 

“*T think you might bring me some chicken sand- 
wiches and a bottle of root beer.’”’ 


Obliging.—At a recent political meeting in Eng- 
land the speaker made a jest, and, finding that his 
audience had missed the point of it, said, playfully, 
“IT had hoped, gentlemen, that you would laugh at 
that.”” A plaintive voice came through the silence. 
“‘T laughed, mister.’”” Then everybody did.—Argo- 
naut, 


Deep in the Mud.—Congressman Longworth, at 
his bachelor dinner, told a story about mud. ‘“ An 
American in Liverpool, waiting for a boat home,” 
he said, ‘‘ate his last dinner on foreign soil with an 
Englishman. 

“The Englishman complained of the mud in 
America. He told a number of tall stories about 
the execrable roads of America, and the scrapes they 
had gotten him into, both walking and driving. 

‘*At the end of a particularly tall story of this kind 
the American said: 

‘““*Ves, we have a lot of mud in America, I admit 
it. It is nothing to the mud over here, tho.’ 
‘“*Nonsense,’ said the Englishman. 

***Ract,’ the American replied. ‘Why, this after- 
noon, on a walk out Chester way, I had a remarkable 
adventure—came near getting into trouble with an 
old gentleman—all through your accursed mud.’ 
‘“*Some of the streets are a little greasy at this 
season, 1 admit,’ said the Englishman. ‘What was 
your adventure, tho?’ 

‘**Well,’ said the American, ‘as I was walking along 
Bold street, I noticed that the mud was very. thick, 
and presently I saw a high hat afloat on a large 
puddle of very rich ooze. 
“Thinking to do some one a kindness, I gave the 
hat a poke with my stick, when an old gentleman 
looked up from beneath, surprised and frowning. 
‘**Hello,’ I said, ‘you’re in pretty deep.’ 
‘**Deeper than you think,’ he said. ‘I’m on the 
top of an omnibus.’’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 








His Orders.—‘‘See here, you!’’ cried the cranky 
diner, who had been making numerous complaints; 
‘*no matter what I say to you it doesn’t seem to stir 
you up at all.” 

‘*No, sah,”’ replied the waiter. ‘‘De boss tell me 
wheneber a gem’man talk laik dat jes’ to humor 
him.” —Philadelphia Press. 





Not Always.—‘‘Your bookkeeper seems to be a 
bright young woman?”’ 

‘*Yes; but she has some very eccentric ideas.” 

‘‘Indeed?”’ 

**Yes. She enters our messenger-boy’s wages as 
‘running expenses.’’’—Tvt-Bits. 





A Secret.—A man who had purchased a fine- 
looking horse soon discovered that the animal was 
blind, and after several weeks he succeeded in dis- 
posing of her, as the defect did not seem to lessen 
her speed nor detract from her general appearance. 
The next day the new owner of the horse appeared. 

‘‘Say, you know that mare you sold me?” he began. 
‘*She’s stone-blind.”’ 

‘‘T know it,’’ replied her past owner, with an easy 
air. 

**You didn’t say anything to me about it,’ 
the purchaser, his face rec with anger. 

‘*Well, you see,” replied the other, ‘‘that fellow 
who sold her to me didn’t tell me about it, and I 
just concluded that he didn’t want it known.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Are you saving money? A very easy plan is suggested 
on the page facing the first page of reading matter. 


stopped so suddenly that many people were thrown T * B k 
forward to the floor. There were shrieks. Windows his 00 
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Don’t miss 
this 

oppor: 

tunity 


Artistic 
Inexpen= 
sive Home 
Arrange- 
ment 


FREE 


Do It Now 

—Write for 

the above book 
««The proper Treatment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture’’ and see how 
easily and inexpensively you can beautify 
yourhome. ‘Tellsall about woods,wood- 
cleaning, finishing and polishing. Ex- 
plains how you can finish soft pine to 
look like beautiful hardwood. This book 
sent FREE by the manufacturers of 


——Johnson’s— 
;-Prepared Wax— 


|| ‘‘4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” 
| | For Woodwork, Furniture and Floors 
| Applied with cloth to bare or all finished wood, 

















it produces a lasting, artistic, sanitary finish to 
which dust and dirt will not 
adhere. It will not crack, 
|| blister, peel off, show laps, § 
|| scratches or heel marks, 
Johnson’s Wax is far supere 
|| lor toany other; one reason 
|| is that it contains the most 
|| polishing wax to the pound, 
|| Fine for preserving and 
|| polishing oilcloth and 
| linoleum. Just try it. 
| 





Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all 
dealers in paint—¥ bb. can, 30 cents; 1 
and 2 lb. cans, 60 cents per pound; 4, 5 and 8 
lb. cans, 50 cents per pound. 


Write to-day for above book and mention edition L D 4 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 




















What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ ** Tip-top 
is the best and simplest device fo 
making 100 Copies from pen 
written and 50 Copies from type 
written originul, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
\ (10) days’ trial, 
Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 38384 or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO, 
Daus Building, 111 John 8St., New York City 









Dews7 ps of . 
Dopliceake 
\_ Dept , 








“‘A Prophecy of the Times to Come”’ 


It brings together men of all 
creeds and beliefs ina common 
esus understanding of the essential 
elements of harmony in the re- 
ligions of the Jew and 
the non- Jew. By 
W Harris Weinstock. 
12mo, Cloth, 229 pp. Price, $1.00, postpald 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs.,New York 








** Every One Can Make Money.” 





Readers of Tur LireRaRy Digest are asked to meation the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Domino. 


SUGAR fe 


SER aS 


Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR™ Wt 
4 NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. | 


HIGHEST GRADE INTHE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
e~o By grocers everywhere. oxs 
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Astonished.—A Chicago business man who last 
year made a trip to the Philippines brought back 
with him a Filipino youth, whose mental alertness 
had made quite an impression upon him. The 
Oriental was installed in the Chicago man’s office as 
a clerk, and he did very well, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was a trifle shaky as to his English, 

One day the Chicagoan handed the Filipino a bill 
for some goods purchased by a customer a long time 
previously. ‘‘As this gentleman seems to have no 
intention of settling this account,”’ said the business 
man, ‘‘I want you to typewrite a letter to him, stat. 
ing that an immediate adjustment of the indebted. 
ness will soon be expected.” 

In a few moments the Filipino laid before his em- 
ployer the following effort: 

‘*My DEAR S1r,—This is to advise you that if you 
do not instanter send us the money you owe us, we 
shall be compelled to take measures that will cause 
you the utmost astonishment.”’—Harper’s Weekly, 





Pardoned.—‘‘ Who is that distinguished-looking 
man?’’ asked the stranger. 

‘*Dat man saved me a good deal of trouble once,” 
replied the man on the corner. ‘‘He interrupted me 
in de middle of a sentence, and: i 

“‘Ah, I see. You were going to say something 
improper and: a 

‘“‘Naw! I wuz in the penitentiary an’ he wuz 
Governor of de State at de time.”—Philadelphia 











































MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 


WATER 


**I Prescribe It with the Utmost Confidence in Indigestion Due 
to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes.” 

oon Wm. hay Doughty, Augusta, Ga., Professor of Materia Hokies ant 

erapeutics in Medical College w e 

of Georgia: **1 prescribe the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER utmost con- 

fidence in all forms of Indigestion due to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous 


Membrane, with excess of acid; also in the secondary or symptomatic dyspepsia of 
uterine and renal origin.” 


“In Lithaemia I Always Advise Its Use.” 


Dr. Stuart McGuire, Richmond, Va., Surgeon in charge of St. Luke's 
Home, Professor of Principles of Surgery, and of Clinical Surgery, University 
College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: ‘‘In cases of headache from lithemia, 
_cf headache from passive congestion of the kidneys, of strangury from concentrated 


ine, and a host of oth 
ills, T always advise BUEFALO LITHIA WATER.” 
“A Remedy of Great Potency.” 


prauls C. Horn, M. D., Ph.D., Professor of Diseases of Children and 
ermatology in Baltimore Uni- in my prac- 
versity, writes: ‘‘Having used BUFFALO tice in the 
past eight or nine years, I find it the most pleasant and most reliable solvent in 
Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and Renal Calculi; also in gouty and 
rheumatic conditions. It is a remedy of great potency.”’ 


“‘Have Used It with the Most Satisfactory Results.” 
ae Lewis Bosher, Richmond, Va., Professor of ng mers Safe of 
irginia: ‘‘ have with the most satisfactory 
frequently used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER results in all conditions 
where an active diuretic is indicated, and have found it especially serviceable in 
Rheumatic and Gouty Conditions, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Catarrh of the 
Bladder, and other diseases affecting the urinary organs.”’ 


Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 





HOTEL AT SPRINGS OPENS JUNE 18TH. es 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA 


Ledger. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


March 30.—Thirteen of the miners entombed in the 
coal mines of Lens, France, for twenty days, are 
finally rescued. 


March 31.—The Moroccan police and bank ques- 
tions are settled at a conference of the French 
and German delegates at Algeciras; Spanish 
police will control two ports, a Franco-Spanish 
force will be in charge of two, and a French force 
will police four seaport towns; France will have 
three bank shares and each of the other Powers 
one. 


April 2.—An anarchist plot is discovered to kill King 
Alfonso, his mother, and sister, at Seville, in 
Holy Week. 


April 3.—The Constitutional Democrats carry 

pag A ward of St. Petersburg in the elections for 
the Provincial Congress, and expect to have a 
working majority in the Douma. 


April 5.—Mount Vesuvius is reported to be in erup- 
tion so violently that people in the neigborhood 
are fleeing in terror. 

Prince Buelow, German! Imperial Chancellor, 
faints after a speech in the Reichstag. His ill- 
ness is reported due to overwork. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS: 


March 30.—House: The Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial appropriation bill, carrying $30,- 
000,000, nearly $700,000 less than the last one, 
is passed. 


April 2.—Senate: Senator Long (Kan.) presents the 
‘*review clause’? amendment to*the Railroad 
Rate bill, which the conference at the White 
House agreed upon March 31. 


April 4.—Senate: The Urgent Deficiency bill is 
amended to provide more delegates to the Pan- 
American Congress at Rio Janeiro and to increase 
the appropriation for expenses to $75,000. 


Senate: Owing to public indignation arising from 
the Mrs. Minor Morris case, the nomination of 
Benjamin F. Barnes to be postmaster at Wash- 
ington is referred to a subcommittee to hear 
protests. 


OTHER Domestic News: 


March 30.—Secretary Root asks Congress to ap- 
propriate $50,000 to permit the United States 
to participate in the second Hague Conference. 

Justice Dowling, in New York, grants Mr. Je- 
rome’s motion for a special grand jury to in- 
vestigate insurance matters in May. 


March 30.—Secretary Root starts the work of ob- 
taining a Canadian treaty to cover the saving of 
Niagara Falls, the fisheries, and other disputed 
questions. 





President Roosevelt, in conference with Sena- 














THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the | THE LIFE OF DISRAELI. A study of his _per- 
sonality and ideas, by WALTER SICHEL, 8vo, cloth, ‘ . 
335 pages, illustrated. $2.50 net, Funk & Wagnalls About 160,000 mine workers quit work in the 


black flag in business, by Henry M. Hypg. 12mo, 
cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


pany, Pubs., New York. Company, Pubs., New York. 


Readers of Taz Literary Dieest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


tors and members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, agrees to a court-review clause for 
the Hepburn Rate bill. 


anthracite region. 
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NIQUE among dentifrices in gener~ 






ating oxygeninthemouth. Since 
the introduction and phenomenal 
success of Calox other makers are 
claiming ‘‘ oxidizing”’ properties for their 
dentifrices. Is not this a striking tribute 
to the value of 

THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER? 


Price 25 Cents 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder ts protected by U. S. Pate 
ents, Beware of infringements, 





Send for sample sufficient for several days” 
trial and prove its value for yourself. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
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April 1.—Zion City _is reported in active revolt 
against ‘‘Elijah’’ Dowie. 


April 2.—Frank L. Robbins and other bituminous 
operators in the Pittsburg district, representing 
three-quarters of the district’s output, or 30,000,- 
ooo tons, sign the 1903 wage scale. 

Henry C. Ide is inaugurated at Manila as Governor- 
general of the Philippines. 

Zion City suspends John Alexander Dowie from 
office and membership in the church. 

Governor Higgins, of New York, signs the first of 
the insurance-reform bills. 


April 3.—The Chicago election results in a vote for 
municipal ownership of street-railway properties, 
but the proposition to operate them is defeated. 

American athletes sail to take part in the Olympic 
games at Athens. 


April 4.—Paul Nocquet, the sculptor-aeronaut, 
meets with death in a balloon accident near Am- 
ityville, Long Island. 

Dowie retaliates by dismissing, in his turn, the 
officers of Zion City who dismissed him. 


April 5——The Republic Oil Company, one of the 
defendants in the Missouri suit, files notices of 
withdrawal from Nebraska, Indiana, and Iowa. 

Seven mines resume operations in the Pittsburg 
district and a settlement of the difficulties seems 
probable. 
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$5 Water Motor Ourrit, $3.50 


The Divine large water engine is now being 
sold for $3.50—complete. Price will positively 
advance May 1. Can be attached instantly to 
any faucet. Used for buffing, polishing and 

grinding. Sharpens scissors 
and knives, cleans silver- 
ware, cut glass and all metal 
surfaces. Runs all kinds of 
light machines like lathe, 
circular saw, fan, dynamo, 
washer, &c. :Makes 6,000 
revolutions a minute and 
gives % h. p. on 80 Ibs. 
pressure; effective with 20 
Ibs. pressure. Nearly twice 
as large as any other 
advertised motor. Con- 
tains solid brass, double 
reaction scientific wa- 
ter buckets. Be sure 
you get the original. 
Refuse small motors, 
with cast iron water 
wheels, that “*look”’ 
like ours. 












Price Advances May First 
Send remittance for this little marvel before 
price advances. Money refunded—without 
question—if not satisfactory. Outfit includes 
superior emery wheel, cloth buffing wheel, felt pol- 
ishing wheel, seasoned wood pulley for power 
transmission, leather belting, belt hook, polishing 
material, screw driver, oil can, washers and printed 
instructions; packed in neat wooden box. Send 
order at once. Call or write immediately for 
oe Free Water Motor Book. Agents 
anted. 


Morton Manvfacturing Company 
Dept. H, 130 Fulton St., New York 
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IMPORTANT 
NOTICE = 


We are reorganizing our field sales force on the 
newly revised and enlarged STANDARD 
DICTIONARY. We can use several earnest, 


ambitious men at once. Our unique system of 
introductions and other modern sales-helps double 
the earning capacity of the capable salesman. We 
want men who will work; men of character who 
have expectations beyond the immediate present. 

ement sure and prompt, if efficient. Address 


ADAM DINGWALL, Subscription Dept.. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 44 East 23d St., New York 





THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 


E4S¥ CHAIR 








yam, pronounced o-mar ky’yam (both a’s pronounced 
He flourished in the 


rath century. 





Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, Chics. 


Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 





The latest improvementon old-fashioned cod liveroil 
and emulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons 





For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place. 
Exclusive Agency given to One Druggist in a Place 
CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston. Mass. 








In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
useof words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


I The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 


“L. A. B.,” Aquebogue, L. I.—(1) ‘‘What is the 
correct pronunciation and definition of Rubaiyat? 
Also what is the name of its author, how is it pro- 
nounced, and when did he live?’’ 
(1) The word is pronounced roo’by-yat (a as in 
arm). It is the plural of rubai, a Persian quatrain 


or epigram. (2) The author’s name is Omar Khay- 


“C.0. W.”—"'Kindly inform me which of the fole 
lowing is correct: Three times three 7s nine, or three 
times three are nine?’’ 


A multiple, or a sum or collection of units, is viewed 
as a singular, and should be so used. Whether we 
should say ‘‘Three times three are nine,’’ or ‘Three 


times three 7s nine,’’ ‘‘Seven and five are [or 





WONDERFUL GROWTH 


turing industries. 
@ year. 


matter. 


Several Millions of Dollars are being expended in the 
Borough of Richmond in establishing large manufac- 


A 24 per cent. increase in the population in less than 
See HOW TO SAVE MONEY, first page reading 





TARTARLITHINE 


Wehavereceived the following from 
a correspondent in Malden, Mass.: I 
have been a sufferer from rheumatic 
gout for many years; have taken lithia 
in various forms, but this preparation 
of Tartarlithine seems to commend 
itself to my judgment, and, therefore, 
I am happy to introduce it to others. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 





Free Sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 











McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. K, 95 Fulton St., New York 


Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 








PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 


great opera, by H. R. Hawers. Small r2mo, cloth, 68 
ages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 
ompany, Pubs., New York, 








Registered Trade Mark 











BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garter 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and designs of one 
piece, silk web, not mercerized cotton. All metal parts 
nickeled, cannot rust. 25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER ©0., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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INVEST $5 TO-DAY AT LINCOLN 


NEW YORK’S MODEL 


INDUSTRIAL SUBURB 


If you can save $5.00 or more a month 
from your income, you cannot find a better 
or safer investment than New York subur- 
ban real estate. 

Buy real estate anywhere within a radius 
of fifty miles of New York at a fair price 
and you cannot go amiss. 

Your property is simply bound to in- 
crease in value. 

New York city is a struggling, swarming 
mass of people— 4,000,000 people—living on 
an island scarcely large enough to hold them. 

go00,000 New Yorkers in the past five 
years have found New York too small. 

They have moved to the suburbs—espe- 
cially to New Jersey, which every year is be- 
ing dotted with new and beautiful homes 
and live, progressive suburban towns. 

This rush has caused a tremendous jump 
in the price of suburban real estate there. 

A property bought 25 years ago for $14,- 
000 was sold just the other day for $5c0,000. 

Hundreds of similar examples abound on 
every hand. 

People who a few years ago were far- 
sighted enough to invest a few hundred dol- 
lars in New York suburban real estate are 
wealthy to-day. 

The next twenty-five years will show even 
more rapid increase, By buying judiciously 
now you may win a fortune in the next few 


ears, 
r Just $5.00, if you send it promptly, will 
secure for you a full size city lot in the 
beautiful New York suburb of Lincoln. 

$5.00 to-day and $5.00 a month for 
twenty-two months will give you a deed to 
it. 

Read every word of this advertisement. 


LINCOLN 


We have been appointed exclusive sales 
agents for a valuable tract of land situated 
in the very heart of the prosperous and rap- 
idly growing town of Lincoln, New Jersey. 

incoln is not a waste tract of farming 
land—a mere prospect, as are many of the 
suburban reale-state properties being offered 
for investment to-day. It is a present-day 
reality. 

Lincoln is a flourishing suburb 28 miles 
from Broadway, located in Middlesex 
County, New Jersey, directly between the 
large towns of Plainfield and Bound Brook. 

Six big manufacturing plants are daily 
sending forth smoke and steam, and are 
employing hundreds of busy workmen. 

Lincoln is on the main line of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Twenty-nine trains a day 
stop there. The stations of these two rail- 
roads are within easy access of every lot in 
the town. 

A splendid electric street-car system runs 
through Lincoln with a 15-minute service, 
taking passengers to all surrounding towns, 
to Newark, Jersey City, and thence by ferry 
to New York. Every lot we offer is within 
easy walking distance of the cars. : 

«Sane has city water, gas, sewers, and is 
lighted by electricity. It has its church, its 
school-house, and its hotel. 








28 miles from Broadway 
2 Railroads 

29 trains a day 

Trolleys every I5 minutes 
City water 

Gas 

Lighted streets 

Sewers 

Every modern convenience 


50 lots in the heart Sil bs 
of the town, at 

Lots in Lincoln have been selling in the 

at from $150 to $500; never under 
150. 

In the summer we will begin a big cam- 
paign on these lots, advertising them exten- 
sively all over the country, and thousands 
of them will be sold at prices ranging from 
$135 to $500. 

But in the meantime and before the sum- 
mer sale opens, we have set aside just 50 
lots and have reserved them for the readers 
of THE LITERARY DIGEsT and offer them 
at the exceptionally low price of $115, paya- 
ble at the rate of $5 down and $5 a month 
for 22 months or $105 cash. 

Acconcern in Bound Brook has loaned 
$100 on these lots, proving them to be held 
at $200 value even now. 

















[April 14, 1906 





content to hold your lot still longer, say two 
or three years, you will be certain to realize 
magnificently. 

Before the end of the present year, the 
tunnel now being constructed beneath the 
North River will be open for traffic to Jer- 
sey City, and through it will be run electric 
cars that will directly connect with Lincoln, 
The result in the saving of time over the 
slow, inconvenient ferry service will greatly 
increase the value of all suburban property 
in New Jersey. The length of time between 
Lincoln and New York City will be greatly 
reduced. 

In our opinion every lot we sell to-day at 
$115 should be worth at least $1,000 inside 
of ten years—probably in a much shorter 
time. 

Look at the picture printed below. This 
big manufacturing concern will double the 
capacity of its plant inthe spring. Think 
how this one concern will increase the value 
of Lincoln property. 

We have had years of experience in the 
real-estate business in every section of this 
broad United States, but we are more en- 
thusiastic and have a firmer faith in the 
future of this project than of any other real- 
estate operation with which we have been 
connected. 


BETTER THAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


One very unusual and particularly de- 
sirable feature that is included in the buy- 
ing of a Lincoln lot is the “better than 
insurance” clause. 

If you should die before you have made 
all the payments your wife, children, or estate 
will be given the deed to the property, with- 
out a single additional payment. This is the 
best kind of protection. You can get it in 
force at once. The moment you deposit 
$5.00 in the mails your life will be insured 
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vd the full value of 
ae. e lot, and the $5.00 
al will begin to earn prof- 
its on the entire in- 
_vestment. 

This makes the pur- 
Chase of the lot not only 
an unusually good in- 
vestment, but the strong- 
est kind of protection as 
well. 

The lot could be sold 
at any time, and your 
beneficiaries would thus 
realize on their property 
just as if it were an or- 
dinary insurance policy. 








Lots at Lincoln are certain to increase in 
value. Nothing can stop them. Nor will 
there be a long wait. 

With the opening of the summer season, 
with the beginning of the extensive improve- 
ments we propose to make at the town and 
on our property, with the opening of new 
streets, the establishment of new manufac- 
turing plants, the building of dozens of new 
houses to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
population, there can be no doubt that your 
lot will be held at a price much higher than 
you have contracted to pay. But if you are 
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ONE OF THE BIG MANUFACTURING PLANTS AT LINCOLN. 










FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


We will agree to pay in cash your railroad 
fare in case you make the trip to Lincoln 
and find one word of this advertisement a 
misrepresentation. 

We know that if you will visit Lincoln 
ou will purchase a lot. Youcould not help 
eing as enthusiastic as we are now. 

But even though you cannot visit Lincoln 
you can and should invest in one or more of 
its lots. You wish to make money—rapidly 
and easily if possible. Moreover, you do 
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LET THE CITY OF NEW YORK WORK FOR YOU 


YOU WILL BE SAFE 





not wish to incur any danger of losing your 7 





money. 

There is no better way to make money 
rapidly and easily than to invest judiciously 
in New York real estate. 

Think of the wealthy people you know or 
know about. Did not most of them make 
their money, or at least their start, in real 
estate? 

Your chance is every bit as good. No 
safer investment exists. 


SOME EVIDENCE 


Now we want you to read a letter we have 
received from one of the satisfied citizens of 
Lincoln. See what others think. It’s the 
best kind of a proof, 















LINCOLN, N. J., Feb. 12, 1906. 
W. M. OsTRANDER, INC., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

I recommend Lincoln as a good, healthy 
town. 

It is located on high land and the air is 
splendid. 

It makes a good location for factories 
and for home sites. 

I was the first settler in Lincoln and am 
thoroughly pleased with the place. There 
is good transportation, 
two railroads, the New 
Jersey Central and Le- 
high Valley, and trol- 
ley to Jersey City and 
Trenton. 

There is plenty of 
work here, but not 
enough homes. 

Most of the people 
working in factories 
here now live in Dunel- 
len and Bound Brook. 
Every house in town 
is occupied. As many 
more could be built and 
occupied at once, if someone would only 


undertake the work. Yours truly, 
P. W. HANSEN. 


And notice in particular the following let- 
ter from the General Passenger Agent of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, whose four 
track line runs through the heart of Lin- 
coln: 

W.M. OsTRANDER, Phila.: 
DEAR SIR:— 

“To my mind Lincoln is capable of very 
; great development. It is located in one 
of the healthiest belts of the State; the sur- 
rounding country is attractive, with innu- 
merable beautiful drives, and when taken 
into consideration with the fact that it is 















































located but twenty-eight miles from the 
Jargest city in the country, with liberal train 
service, there should be no difficulty in 
bringing it favorably before the public eye, 
especially at this time, when all New York 
is becoming interested in suburban property. 
C. M. Burt, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. 


These are only samples, but they reficct 
the spirit in which the people who know re- 
gard Lincoln. 


Their endorsements mean more than any- 


thing we could say. 








BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LINCOLN. 


THE MATTER '8 NUT-SHELL 


We are offering you an opportunity of 
making money easily, rapidly and with little 
outlay, with no risk and with no effort. 

By sending $5.00 to-day you can secure a 
lot for $115, which will be exactly like the 
ones we are going to begin selling at much 
higher prices in summer. 

By paying for your lot in easy little instal- 
ments, you willin a comparatively short time 
own real estate that is almost certain to 
double in value while you are paying for it. 
You will deposit your $5.00 each month 
through us just as you would in a savings 
bank. Your money will be just as safe and 
decidedly more profitable. 











You can feel perfectly safe in doing busi- 
ness with us. 

Most of the big houses in Philadelphia 
can tell you who we are. So can the big 
mercantile agencies, Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 
We can refer you to National Banks in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago as to our 
financial standing. We can refer you to 
thousands of satisfied investors who have 
placed with us over $2,000,000 for invest- 
ment—and who have received in return, in 
the past three years, $524,500 in dividends. 
Many of these people are in your own State. 
Some of them may be in your own town. 

You are taking no chances whatever when 
you do business with us. 


DECIDE TO-DAY 


We do not want you to invest a dollar until 
you are absolutely certain that your invest- 
ment will be a safe and profitable one. Make 
your decision as a result of your best judg- 
ment, but be prompt. Now if ever, is the 
time to invest. Only 50 lots have been re- 
served for the readers of this advertisement. 
They must be sold within thirty days or 
they will be held for the regular price. 
These 50 lots are among 
the best in town— 
right in the heart of 
the unsold territory. As 
soon as your $5.00 is 
received we will pick 
out one of the very best 
remaining lots for you. 
Then if for any reason 
you prefer some other 
lot, we will transfer it 
for you without extra 
charge. Or if the lot 
we choose for you is 
not in every way what 
we claim it to be, we 
will return your money with interest. But 
quick action is necessary here. 

__ if you can save $5.00 a month from your 
income, and want to double your in- 
come, sit down, fill out the coupon 


printed below, enclose $5.00 and 
mail it to us to-day, 

If the ro lots are gone when 
your a we will 
return your $5.00 promptly. 

Be sure Tf a tot by gies: 
now—this minute—you 
will never regret it. It 
will be the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 


ee 











W. M. 
OSTRANDER (INC.) 
599 North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. -- 








GENTLEMEN : Enclosed 











W. M. OSTRANDER 


EXCLUSIVE SALES ACENT 
599 NORTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 West 42nd Street, 


(INC.) 


find $5 as first payment on 
a LINCOLN lot. It is anderstood 
that you will select for me a good lot, 
andif the property is notas you repre- 
sent it you will return my money with inter- 
est. 1 willpay the balance ($110) at the rate 
of $5. month for 22 months. Yours truly, 
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is] twelve’’ depends upon whether the numbers are 
regarded as made up of so many separate factors, or 
simply as an aggregate. The mathematical sign = 
is always read ‘‘equals,’’ whatever the quantities pre- 


ceding it, favoring the use of zs in like situations. 


“L. M. W.,” Allegheny, Pa.—‘‘May the words 
among and amongst be used interchangeably?” 


Among and amongst may be used interchangeably, 
but in the United States the form among, which is the 
earlier, is preferred. In England amongst has pre- 
ponderance of usage. 


“B. F. B.,” Fairplain, W. Va.—‘‘Please give pro- 
nunciation, definition, and derivation of mascot.’’ 


The word mascot is accented on the first syllable 
and is pronounced mas’kot (a@ as in at and o as in not). 
It denotes something that is regarded as bringing 
good luck to the possessor; a person or animal thought 
The word is de- 


rived from the French mascotte, which comes from the 


to afford good luck by its presence. 


Provencal masco, and means a sorcerer. 


““S.L.R.,’’ Ebensburg, Pa.—‘‘ Which of the follow- 
ing is the correct term, ice-cream or iced-cream?”’ 

The Standard Dictionary, recording usage, recog- 
nizes the form ice-cream as correct. The term is an 
English idiom which grammatical rule can not dis- 
place. Another of these is ice-water. Inasmuch as 
iced means ‘‘made cold with ice; as iced milk or iced 
tea,’’ it would seem that by analogy the correct phrase 
should be iced cream, for one would not think of asking 
for ice tea or ice milk. 


“‘D. B. T.,” Washington, D. C.—‘‘Is there any pref- 
erence in the spelling of the words distributor and dis- 
tributer, according to the Standard Dictionary, when it 
refers to a person who distributes?”’ 


The Standard Dictionary defines distributer as ‘‘one 
who distributes; a distributor’’; and distributor as 
**a distributing-machine; a distributing-roller; a dis- 
tributer.’’ Thus the terms are interchangeable. 

“H. L. J.,”’ Bristol, Va.—The application of the 
word sanctify in the sentence you give is unusual. As 
you will see from its definition—‘‘to make a means of 
holiness; render operative for or productive of holi- 
ness’’—the word can not well be applied to that which 
shall be productive of bodily good, but may be to that 
which affects our spiritual nature. 


“‘N. S. O.,”’ Charlotte, N. C—‘‘(1) Please distin- 
guish for me the difference between ‘I feel bad’ and ‘I 
feel badly.” (2) What is the construction of ought in 
the sentence ‘They ought to be free’? (3) Should 
one ask, ‘Who is this?’ or ‘Who is that?’ when one 
desires to know who is at the other end of a telephone 
— (4) Which is preferred, ‘Had better’ or ‘would 

etter’?’’ 


(1) See THe Literary Dicest, April 7, 1906, p. 
(2) Ought is used 
chiefly as an auxiliary expressing obligation, but the 


554, col. 2, and April 15, 1905. 


fact that, as in the sentence cited, it is followed by the 
preposition to has led grammarians to discuss the mat- 
ter. Alexander Murray says: ‘‘In the English lan- 
guage the times and modes of verbs are expressed ina 
perfect, easy, and beautiful manner, by the aid of a 
few little words called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 
The possibility of a thing is expressed by can or could; 
. . . the necessity of a thing, by must or ought, shall or 
should. The preposition to is never expressed after 
But Goold 
Brown replies: ‘‘This author is wrong in calling ought 


the helping verbs, except after ought.’’ 


a helping verb, and so is Oliver Peirce, in calling ought 
to and ought to have auxiliaries; for no auxiliary ever 
admits the preposition to after it or into it’’ (see 
Goold Brown,Grammar of English Grammars, pp. 361, 
(3) No, it would be better to ask, ‘‘Who are 

(4) Altho according to grammatical rule had 
better is incorrect, it has been used by writers of good 


402). 


you?” 


English and it may be found repeatedly in the English 
classics. Therefore, it is generally considered good 
usage, and preferable to would better, which, tho cor- 


rect, is seldom heard and usually considered pedantic. 
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but first of all see 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 


It's America’s first scenic and recreation region, the place to go 
to for a week, a month, or the season. Enjoy the finest coaching 
trip in America and the study of wonderful natural phenomena. 
See “Wonderland” while en route to the great Puget Sound 
Country on summer rates One-Third lower from St. Paul 

and Minneapolis than usual. The Round Trip for 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


From Chicago $75. 
Write for ‘““WONDERLAND,” sent for Six Cents, and full information 


Northern Pacific Railway. 


A.M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 











never seem to Srow old. Trvacake-: 
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WILL CONQUER YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice 
by hundreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid 
from the system, controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. 
Write to-day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 


50c. a box, or by 
The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 267 N. Maln St., South Bend, Ind. 
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MEN OF AMERICA 
King Radiumite 


Sends You Pardon! 


Throw away your “safeties” and other unnatural, amateurish, 
scraping, smarting, ripping, inhuman shaving devices, Shave in the 
natural way with a standard razor, kept always sharp, true and keen on 
a Radiumite Strop, the strop that hones, 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


THROUGH THE DEALERS AND 
JOBBERS OF THE COUNTRY 


5,000,000 Famous 


Radiumite Razors 


to each purchaser of the Dollar Radiumite Strop. Look for the Radi- 
umite Free Razor Stand in the show-windows and stores of all up-to- 
date drug and hardware dealers. Last year we gave away 500,000 of 
these Radiumite Razors to purchasers of the dollar strop. These razors 
are fine, hollow-ground, hand-forged, highly polished and finished 
articles, that will stand up and always hold a fine edge, and we have 
thousands of testimonials on file as to the great satisfaction they have 
given. With the Radiumite Dollar Strop you can put all your old 
razors and those of your friends into perfectly keen, delightful shaving 
condition, without taking them to a barber to have them honed. The 
Radiumite Strop in action is more wonderful than the great and unpre- 
cedented free razor offer we are making. It has the marvelous Radi- 
umite Diamond Honing Pattern, which has baffled experts, who have 
tried to ascertain the secret of its powers. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send One Dollar, and ten centsto cover postage and packing, to us, 
and we'll send the strop with the fine razor free, provided you cut 
out this ad. and enclose it with your -remittance. (Personal checks not 


THE FREE R ADIUMITE RAZO “ | | | i ; accepted.) Your money back if not satisfied, 


AND Radiumite Strop and Razor Sets de Luxe, $2.50 
Regular price $4.00 


Radiumite de Luxe Razor or Strop separate, $2.00 each 



















































Postage and packing, 1 5c extra. 








For sale at drug and hardware dealers, etc. 


BRACERS—° new product. Successors to the suspender. Weight, 4 oz. Keep the shoulders straight, the 


chest out, the form erect, and give a manly, attractive bearing. Greatest comfort. 
Prices 50c., $1.00, $1.50, postpaid, or at most dealers. Give chest measure. 


THE RADIUMITE COMPANY 


Dept. 150 97, 99, 101 S. CLINTON STREET - - CHICAGO 
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BARRELS OF AIR BURNED AS | 


Wood, coal and oil all cost money. ONLY FREE FUEL IS AIR! Unlimited supply—no trust in control. 


Air belongs to 


rich and poor alike. We can’t burn air alone but see here! Our wonderful stove burns air and gas—very 

te: Takes its fuel almost entirely from the atmosphere. 

A miniature gas works—penny fuel for every family—save 4 to 4 on cost—save dirt and drudgery—no more coal or 
wood to carry—ashes unknown—absolute safety. 


little gas—principally air. 


SEE HOW SIMPLE! 


Because air is the only free fuel and no trust in 
control inventors have tried for years to find a way 
by which properties could be drawn from the atmos- 
phere and used as fuel for general household purposes, 
thus producing the cheapest fuel obtainable. 

To a Cincinnati genius heretofore unknown to fame 
must go the credit of solving this great question. 
Understand, you cannot burn air absolutely alone, 
but this new air generator actually takes its fuel 
almost entirely from the atmosphere, so much so as 
to take in 395 barrels of air while consuming one 
gallon of oil. 

The time has come at last when our readers are 
no longer compelled to continually drudge in hot, 
fiery kitchens with coal and wood fires so ruinous to 
health and looks for every family who desies can 
cook, bake and heat with oil and air gas, the won- 
derful new fuel which frequently saves from 4 to 4% 
on fuel bills» What a blessing this is to women 
folks, who for the first time _in their lives can say, 
no more coal or wood, nor deadly gasoline to burn 
and kill, no smoky oil wick and valve stoves. 


Thousands a Week. 

Upon calling at the factory, we find that this in- 
vention has caused a remarkable excitement all over 
the U. S.—that the factory is already rushed with 
thousands of orders, and the Company’s representa- 
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SECTIONAL CUT OF GENERATOR. 


tives and agents are making big profits, as they offer 
splendid inducements, é 

As will be noticed from the engraving, this oil- 
gas and air generator is entirely different from any 
other stove—although its construction is very simple 
—and durable—last for years—no wick—not even a 
valve, yet heat is under perfect control—no leaks, 
nothing to close or clog up. 2 

Your hand upon a knob—a turn to right or left, 
the oil is automatically fed to a small steel burner 
bowl or open trough, when it is instantly changed 
into gas, which is drawn upwards between two red- 
hot perforated steel chimneys, all the while drawing 
in about one barrel of air to every 
large spoonful of oil consumed, mak- 
ing quick, intense heat, which is con- 
densed into a small space for cooking 
or distributed through oven for baking. 

Every drop of fuel consumed—goes 
into heat—making hottest gas fire— 
nothing wasted—requires no pipes or 
flue connections—use it anywhere about 
the house, office or store—move it 
about as often as you like. 

This invention has been fully pro- 

tected in the U. S, Patent Office, and 
is known as the Harrison-Valveless, 
Wickless, Automatic Oil Gas and Air 
Generator, the only one yet discovered 
that consumes the carbon and by-pro- 
ducts of the oil. 

The extremely small amount of kero- 
sene oil that is needed to produce so 
large a volume of gas makes it, we be- 
lieve, the most economical fuel on 
earth, and the reason for the great suc- 
cess of this generator is based on the 
well-known fact of the enormous ex- 
pansiveness of oil-gas when mixed with 
common air. 

Kerosene oil from which oil-gas is made is sold by 
all grocers—buy as consumed—as you would fora lamp 
—gallon lots or two—let pennies do the work of 
dollars and save the difference. At last humanity is 
blessed with a cheap fuel that makes no dirt, ashes, 
soot—removing forever the greatest nuisance that 
women folks ever suffered. 

What a pleasure to just turn the knob—touch a 
match—a beautiful gas flame appears—hottest fire— 
always ready—day or night—on or off at will—self- 
regulating—no more attention—could anything be 
more perfect? 

It generates the gas only as needed—simple, hand- 
some, durable, easily operated, and another feature 
is its perfect safety. 
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TURN A KNOB—TOUCH A MATCH—FIRE IS ON. 
TURN AGAIN—FIRE IS OFF! THAT’S ALL. 


Astonishing but true—time tested—proven facts—circulars give startling details—overwhelming evidence. 


NO SUCH STOVE SOLD IN STORES—UNLIKE ANYTHING YOU’VE SEEN OR HEARD oF. 


Not Dangerous Like Gasoline 


Which is liable to explode at any moment, causing 
fire, loss of life and property. This stove is so abso- 
lutely safe it wont explode and if a match were drop- 
ped in the oil tank it would go out. . 

This Oil-Gas and Air-Generator does any kind of 
cooking that a coal or gas range will do—invaluablé 
for kitchen, laundry, summer cottage, washing iron- 
ing, canning, picnics, camping, and by placing an 
oven over the burner splendid baking or roasting 
can be donc, 


Combination Cooking & Heating Stoves 


Another important feature is the invention of a 
small Radiator which placed over the burner makes 
a desirable heating stove for cold weather, so- that 
it is adapted for any time of the year, and many 
people do away with the ordinary stoves entirely by 
using this stove with radiator for both heating and 
cooking. . y i 

While at the factory in Cincinnati, the writer was 
shown thousands of letters from customers who were 
uing this wonderful oil-gas stove, showing that it is 
not an experiment, but a positive success and giving 
splendid satisfaction, and as a few extracts may be 
interesting to the readers, we reproduce them: 

S. Norris, of Vt., writes: ‘“The Harrison Oil-Gas 
Generators are wonderful savers of fuel—at least 50 
to 75 per cent, over wood and coal.’ 

Mr. H. Howe, of N. Y., writes: ‘“‘I find the Har- 
rison is the fist and only perfect oil-gas stove I have 
ever seen—so simple anyone can safely use it. It is 
what I have wanted for years. Certainly a blessing 
to human kind.” : 

Mr. E. D, Arnold, of Neb., writes: ‘That he 
saved $4.25 a month for fuel by using 
the Harison Oil-Gas Stove; that his gas range cost 
him bg per month, and the Harrison only $1.25 per 
month,” 

J. A. Shaffer, of Pa., writes: ‘‘The Harrison 
Gas Stove makes an intense heat from a small 
quantity of oil—entirely free from smoke or smell— 
great improvement over any other oil stove. Has 
a perfect arrangement for combustion—can scarcely 
be distinguished from a natural gas fire,’’ 

Mr. H. B, Thompson, of Ohio, writes: ‘‘I congratu- 
late you on such a grand invention to ‘aid the 
poor in this time of high fuel. The mechanism is 
so simple—easily operated—no danger. The color of 
the gas flame is a beautiful dark blue, and so hot 
seems almost double as powerful as gasoline.” 
Mrs. J. L. Hamilton, writes: ‘‘Am delighted—Oil- 
Gas Stoves so much nicer and cheaper than 
others—no wood, coal, ashes, smoke, no pipe, no 
wick, cannot explode.’ 

Hon, Ira Eble, J. P., of Wis., writes: ‘‘Well 
pleased with the Harrison—far ahead of gasoline. 
No smoke or dirt—no trouble. Is perfectly safe—no 
danger of explosion like gasoline,’’ 

Charles L. Bendeke, of N. Y., writes: “It is a 
pleasure to be the owner of your wonderful Oil-Gas 
Stove—no coal yard, plumbing, ashes or dust. One 
match lights the stove and in 10 minutes breakfast is 
ready. No danger from an explosion—no smoke, no 


. 


dirt—simply turn it off and expense ceases, For cheap- 
ness it has no equal,” 


Agents Are Doing Well—Making ) 
Big Money. 
WONDERFUL QUICK SELLER. 
Head & Frazer, of Tex. 


yesterday and have already 
close order for $81,00, 


writes: “‘Received stoves 
disposed of them. En- 

J Rush—we need them now. 
Sell like hot cakes, Prospects very bright. Sold 50 
stoves in our own town.” 


wn. 
J. H, Halman, of Tenn., writes: ‘‘Already have 70 
orders, 
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C. W. Workman, of Ohio, writes: “Sold 1 
stoves. ~ last — N. Y > om 
« C. Waterstraw, of N, Y., writes: “Am i 
wonderful success getting orders, Been at it paying 

= pores =. a 
. Le. Huested, of Mich., writes: ‘‘Been o 
day and sold 11 stoves. They sell Poe an, | “ 

This is certainly a good chance for the readers to 
make money. 

Thousands of other prominent people highly indorse 
and recommend oil-gas fuel and there certainly seems 
to be no doubt that it is a wonderful improvement 
over other stoves. 

The writer personally saw the Oil-Gas Stoves in op- 
eration—in fact, uses one in his own home—is de- 
lighted with its working and after a thorough inves- 
tigation can say to the readers that this Harrison Qil- 
Gas Stove made by the Cincinnati firm is the only 
perfect burner of its kind. 

It is made in three sizes, 1, 2 or 3 generators to a 
stove. They are made of steel throughout, thoroughly 
tested before shipping—sent out complete—ready for 
use ag soon as received—nicely finished with nickle 
trimmings, and there seems to be nothing about 
it to wear out, they should last for years. They 
seem to satisfy and delight every user, and the 
makers fully guarantee them. 
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HOW TO GET ONE. 


All the lady readers who want to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of a gas stove—the cheapest, cleanest and safest 
fuel—save 4 to 4 on fuel bills and do their cook- 
ing, baking, ironing and canning fruit at small ex- 
pense, should have one of these remarkable stoves, 

Space prevents a more detailed description, but 
these oil-stoves will bear out the most exacting de- 
mand for durability and satisfactory properties, 

If you will write to the only makers, The 
World Mfg. Co., 6096 World Bldzg., 
Cincinnati, hio., and ask for their illus- 
trated phamplet describing this invention, and also 
leiters from hundreds of delighted users, you will 
receive much valuable information. 

The price of these stoves is remarkably low, only 
$3.00 up. And it is indeed difficult to imagine where 
that amount of money could be invested in anything 
else that would bring such saving in fuel bills, so 
much good health and satisfaction to our wives, 


DON’T FAIL TO WRITE TO-DAY 


For full information regarding this splendid inven- 
tion. 

The World Mfg. Co., is composed of prominent 
business men of Cincinnati, are perfectly responsible 
and reliable, capital $100,000 and will do just as they 
agree. The stoves are just as represented and fully 
warranted and sent to any address, 

Don’t fail to write for Catalogue. 


$40.00 Weekly and Expenses. 


The firm offers splendid inducements to agents 
and an energetic man or woman having spare time 
can get a good position, paying big wages, by writ- 
ing them at once and mentioning this paper. 

A wonderful wave of excitement has swept over the 
country, for where shown, these Oil-Gas Stoves have 
caused great excitement. Oil-Gas fuel is so economi- 
cal and delightful that the sales of these Stoves last 
month were enormous and the factory is rushed with 
thousands of orders. 

Many of the readers have spare time, or are out 
of employment, and others are not making a great 
deal of money, and we advise them to write to the 
firm and secure an agency for this invention. Ex- 
hibit this stove before 8 or 10 people and you will 
excite their curiosity and should be able to sell 5 or 
8 and make $10.00 to $15.00 a day. Why should peo- 
ple live in penury or suffer hardships for the want of 
a of money when an opportunity of this sort is 
open 








